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For a Fair Street 


Railway Settlement 


All That This Company 
Asks of the City 


This advertisement, personally and publicly 
addressed to every man and woman in St. Louis, is our answer to citi- 


zens who go about saying this Company is “trying to put something 
over on the City” in a street railway settlement ordinance. 


We want your City Government to repeal the mill tax 
($240,000), and the underlying ordinance taxes ($240,000), totaling $480,000 a 
year. We want your City Government to be content with its share of the general 
property tax on the street railways ($430,000), and its paving tax ($230,000), totaling 
$660,000 a year, over 5% of our yearly gross revenue. ‘This rate is higher than the 
average of city taxes paid ihe American street railways. 


We want street railway taxes reduced in this way, 
in order that the money may be spent providing more service, in paying 
better wages to street railway employes, and in making some return to 
the owners, who for seven years past have not received a penny of return 
on their savings placed at your service. 


We want your City Government to admit the validity of our 
existing franchises—our permits to do business in St. Louis—and to cease attacking 
them in the courts. 


Some one has to run street cars here in St. Louis 
for your use. The men and women whose money is tied up in the 
system now running have a fair first claim on the job. They can’t get 
their money out. They get no dividends. The Company puts all its 
earnings back into keeping up and extending the system. Even so we 
can’t keep pace with public demands for extensions. To make suck 
extensions we must get new capital. When your City Government 
attacks our permit to do business here, with the evident purpose to force 
payment of still higher taxes, it hurts the Company’s credit and scares 
away investors who might supply new capital for extensions of the service. 


The City’s settlement ordinances propose io grant the Company 
a 50-year franchise. If the City does this, it will be done because the City Govern- 
ment knows that new capital for extensions, rapid transit lines, subways and other 
betterments can’t be got by the Company unless we can assure new investors that our 
permit to do business here, and our right to earn a fair return on our legitimate 
investment, are duly safeguarded by City and State authority. 


Our criticism of the City’s ordinances is that they propose 
still to tax too much street railway revenue into the City treasury, and leave too little 
for street railway service. 


The United Railways Company 
of St. Louis 
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About Prospects of Peace 
By William Marion Reedy 


HAT of war and peace? The foreign press 

is discussing the President’s reply to the 

Pope without shedding any new light upon 
it. The Teutonic papers generate much heat. The 
Entente press approves of it with varying modifica- 
tions of approval. <A pacifist periodical like the 
London Naticn views it almost despairingly as shut- 
ting the door to peace. Tory publications are luke- 
warm, save that they rejoice that the Kaiser has 
Leen told his word is no good. In neutral countries 
the editors seem to view the document with dubious- 
ness whether friendly or hostile. 


Upon the whole 1 should say that Europe’s atti- 
tude to the reply is that of an officialdom puzzled 
hy a formulation of a strange policy in what is to 
its ears and eyes a new language. As I have 
read the entente comment the implication thereof is 
that the President speaks for the United States 
and not for them. There are reservations more or 
lcss definite in their acceptance of the response. 
They are not whole-heartedly committed, as I sce 
it, to a war settlement that shall be for them a 
scl{f-denying ordinance as to annexations and indem- 
nities. Fhe governments seem none too precipitate 
in proclaiming that if they are victorious they will 
forego the opportunity to proceed to a rectilication 
of boundaries that will advantage themselves. 


It would seem that one might put the case thus: 
that the peoples want peace but the governments 
are disinclined to let them have it, save as modified 
by old formulas of peace-making which yield palpable 
results to the victors. It is fair to surmise that the 
German people want peace but their rulers will not 
have it upon such terms as the President proposes. 
Germany’s immediate answer to the President is the 
occupation of Riga. The Entente intensifies its drive 
Italy in particular makes a supreme and 
The gov- 


upon Lens. 
largely successful effort against Austria. 
ernments may talk peace but they practice war with 
redoubled ferocity. 


The President’s answer to the Pope was directed 
lirst to the German people; second to the Russian 
people: to discourage the one, to hearten the other. 
We cannot say detinitely whether the effect is as the 
President intended. Some signs there are of revolt 
in Germany, where the Reichstag proposes to have 
« voice in the conduct of the war and a hand in 
it, under threat of withholding supply; but the Reich- 
stag is subject to the Bundesrat and the Bundesrat 
does the dictated Prussian will. We may think we 
discern Chancellor Michaelis drifting to the discard, 
with his qualified assent to the Reichstag resolution 
“as he unerstands it.” Evidently this ministerial 
stop-gap is only marking time, waiting for the ruling 
forces to make up their minds. What the German 
people think of the President’s note we have no 
means of knowing. It has been published but with 
comment that is designed to color judgment against 
it. It is almost impossible that the German people 
can see the document as we do, if the editors who 
comment upon it represent the German point of 
view. They see it only as an attempt upon our part 
to dictate to them how they shall conduct their 
internal affairs. That is not our point. We say we 
will only make peace with a representative govern- 
ment, one whose pledged word for an enduring 
peace we can trust; but bureaucracy and autocracy 
can see nothing but our insistence that Germany 
shall retire and make reparation and disarm and 


abandon the dream of world domination. How far 
the German people shared that dream until lately we 
cannot exactly say, but they did share it, marched 
forth singing it: the college professors approved it. 
It is barely possible we assume too much as to the 
passion for peace among the German people, banking 
too heavily upon the gestures of Erzberger and 
Heine. In my opinion, neither represents so much 
of popular feeling as Max Harden, and he is 
silenced. , 

In so far as the President spoke to Russia we 
know nothing of the effect. It was an assurance to 
the provisional government of our sympathetic assent 
to the revolution’s pronouncement for peace without 
annexations or indemnities, but so far as we may 
judge now, the assurance has not tended to produce 
anything like governmental coherence at Moscow 
or Petrograd. Our best hope is not that the Presi- 
dent’s reply will stiffen Russia, but that the invest- 
ment and capture of. Riga will resuscitate her na- 
tional feeling and induce her to make a_ stand 
against the invader. In short, it is in no spirit of 
captious criticism that | yenture the suggestion that 
the President’s reply to the Pope has not been as 
yet as impressive upon the governments or the peo- 
tle of the other countries as upon ourselves, but 
it is understood of course that we have not yet 
heard anything from the peoples unfiltered through 
governmental sources. Not yet have we heard, for 
cxample, that the proposals of the Paris conference 
for an economic war after the war has been abro- 
gated, and certainly Germany has not surrendered the 
hope of a thoroughly organized Mitteleuropa. 


1 doubt if the Entente governments want the 
President’s programme, simply because it is too much 
like Russia’s, a programme approximately of peace 
made by peoples and not by premiers. The Presi- 
dent speaks a language with a leaning toward the 
internationalism that went into coma in August, 
1914, and came back to conscious life with the procla- 
mation of the Executive Committee of Soldiers and 
Workers in Petrograd. The governments have as 
little use for that as they have for Stockholm con- 
ferences, They feel that peoples cannot make peace, 
as indeed, being unorganized, they cannot. Govern- 
ments resent the interposition of a new Power— 
Socialism. They do not like the touch of “the new 
language,” as Austin Harrison calls it, in The Eng- 
lish Review, in the President’s proposal to make 
peace with representative, responsible governments, 
rather than with princes and potentates. It is in 
the Internationalist dialect, to them, and Interna- 
tionalism has no standing in the code of old-fash- 
ioned diplomacy. Unless European diplomacy or 
statesmanship throws over all its traditions it seems 
te me the Entente governments will go ahead with 
their purposes, regarding the President’s words as 
a well-meant but impossible counsel of perfection. 
They will do so until they hear from their people, 
for the President’s message is to those people not 
less than to the Teutons. Other powers, other gov- 
ernments than the German will have to be forced by 
their people tu anything like a Wilsonian peace. The 
Ixntente powers seem to be ready for a peace league 
of nations, but not of a peace league of peoples, 
such as Russia in effect proposes. Well—the Presi- 
dent has appealed to the people behind the govern- 


ments. Peace seems really to be up to them. 


Meanwhile the war will go on, probably for at 
least a year. Germany will effect a further western 
retirement for which probably the Entente is pre- 
pared as they were not for the withdrawal to the 
Hindenburg line and its dislocation of their offensive. 
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Germany will hold a patch of Russia and be held by 
Russia. Austria will stagger under Italy’s blows. 
3ut the United States will win the war, first with 
its embargo and finally with its troops on the field, 
Kefore our army strikes the world shall see the 
one thing it now awaits most expectantly—the Ger- 
man peace terms. What will they be?  Every- 
thing short of utter surrender of occupied territory 
and reparation, and disarmament and the relaxation 
of the grip on Austria-Hungary and the Draug nach 
Osten. Germany will make her government repre- 
sentative when forced by starvation and imminent 
disaster, but not till then. 

And then it will be up to the United States to 
induce its allies to formulate a peace such as Presi- 
dent Wilson has outlined—a people’s not a govern- 
ments’ peace. This will not be easy. The Entente is 
not committed by any definite statement anywhere 
to the Presidential idealism as exemplified in his 
reply to Pope Benedict. Peace is on the way, but the 
way is rocky and thorny. 


fe ote oe ote 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Martin Beck Culs In 

T. LOUIS has a new vaudeville theater and a 

most beautiful one. It is the Orpheum and finer 

than any on the country-embracing Orpheam 
circuit. It expresses in its construction somewhat of 
the aesthetic advance made by vaudeville in recent 
years, chiefly due to the influence of Martin Beck. 
It is Beck who has made vaudeville more artistic 
and incalculably less vulgar than it was of old. He 
has given the people what they want, but he thinks 
better of the people’s taste than managers who make 
more plangent pretense in ethics and aesthetics. 
Martin Beck deserves every one of the words of ap- 
proval bestowed upon him by Elbert Hubbard in his 
last book, ‘‘In the Spot Light,” relating racily and 
with rare humor and philosophy his experience in 
the “twice a day.” St. Louisans, as connoisseurs of 
vaudeville, will find the best and cleanest at the 
Orpheum to the extent that the circuit’s resources 
are greater than others in the same line of enter- 
tainment catering. A new vaudeville house like the 
Orpheum is an acquisition more needed here than a 
new church and more helpful than only too many of 
the old churches. 


ole of 
A Hero of the War 
SAMUEL GOMPERS leads the loyalist labor men at 
Minneapolis. He does a vast service for union labor 
by standing forth for the democratic principle as a 
whole rather than over-exalting the dogma of class 
consciousness. He has saved union labor from yoing 
off on a tangent from the rest of the country in a 
mistaken effort to extort concessions from capital 
in a time of crisis. He has prevented strikes,- but 
the prevention has cost labor nothing in wages. 
Keeping the great Federation solid for the govern- 
ment, he has won for labor in many quarters a 
regard that it never before received. Of all the 
men who have stood by .the President, not one has 
done so more conspicuously and effectively than 
Samuel Gompers, and it is a splendid tribute to his 
power, his perspicacity, his genius of leadership that 
the hundreds of thousands of organized workers 
have stood by him as against many temptations and 
allurements to go astray after impossible proposals 
of social and industrial particularism. Gompers is 
one of our heroes of the war, a hero who has 
felicitously blended patriotic enthusiasm with sound 
common sense. He knows his own people and speaks 
and acts for them. And he says that they are 
Americans before they are class fanatics. 


ye % 


The President’s English 
No day passes now without its gem of graceful 
and firm English prose from President Wilson. He 
writes simply and with a classic restraint that yields 
only to the occasin of giving release to profound 
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feeling. His style is not too familiar. It has to 
have a statesmanlike dignity, but it never degenerates 
into pomposity. There is nothing in it of excess 
We have known no such utterances since the days of 
Lincoln. yen the ordinary reader of the daily 
paper recognizes their quality of distinction and re- 
sponds to their appeal. What he writes is, as sheer 
writing, independent of its origin, the most powerful 
propaganda for the unification of the country. He 
has made his own case. And he is steadily cor- 
recting and strengthening the standards of common 
speech. A schoolmaster? Yes, but a supreme one. 
And not alone to his fellow-countrymen but to all 
the people of the world. 


ote ote 
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The Tax Question 


Titosk senators who want to increase the taxation 


upon corporation profits will probably fail. To a 
cegree they are right in saying that wealth should 
pay for the war. But in a greater degree they are 


wrong. Wealth, as a loose personification, neither 
pays for nor fights the war; but we all know that 
certain wealthy men are both paying for and fighting 
the war. Who of us does not know such men in 
our own communities? The striking apothegmatic 
eeneralizations of men like La Follette and Gore 
do not stand analysis. Without doubt it is better 
that we should pay for this war as much as possible 
by taxes rather than by bonds. If we go oif on 
the bond theory we start in the way that will wind 
up finally with the rich holdings the bonds and the 
poor paying the taxes. But we can’t pay all the 
expenses of the war, under present social and eco- 
nomic conditions, by taxes. If we tried it the taxes 
would bring business to such a condition that there 
would be no prolits to tax. It is the danger of this 
that prevents a majority of the senate from going the 
whole distance with La Follette and others. In order 
to keep the war going, business must be kept going 
and the inducement to business effort must not be 
destroyed, The contentions of those who want to 
increase the rate of taxation on profits would tind 
more support, were it not for the fact that many 
of the contenders are openly or under camouflag. 
opposed to the war. As things are, most people 
would more readily see the taxes on individual in- 
comes in the larger figures made more drastic, than 
that corporation profits should be taxed short of the 
point of confiscation. All things considered, it 
seems to be about right that we should pay for 
the war in a proportion of about three of taxes to 
seven of bonds, as the secretary of the treasury 
has suggested. As a mere matter of practical- 
ity, we should not press taxation too far. This 
appeals the more to me because of my faith that 
business or production should not be taxed at all, 
but only privilege. 


wwe. 


A Sample of Preparation 

Jusr what preparation for war means in detail the 
ordinary citizen can but faintly appreciate. Its ram- 
ifications are so indefinite in scope as to be almost 
infinite. For example, I find my doctor, Dr. Major 
Gabriel Seelig is out of town and inquiring as to 
his whereabouts I learn that he is at Washington 
on the surgeon-general’s staff, with the rank of 
major in the reserve. What is he doing? He is 
there cataloguing and codifying the literature of 
brain surgery. You would think that had long since 
been done, as doubtless it was done by the German 
medical staff long before the war, but it wasn’t; 
why, even the catalogue of the surgeon-general’s 
library is not more than one-third done after the 
lapse of more than a decade. Why should the work 
Dr. Seelig has been called to do be necessary? For 
the very good reason that the country needs com- 
petent surgeons for the army. Especially it needs 
surgeons thoroughly competent to treat injuries to 
the head and brain, because from all accounts the 
modern system of trench fighting results in an ex- 
tremely high percentage of head wounds. The lit- 
erature of the treatment of such wounds must be 


requisitioned for all information concerning such 


treatment, and so every surgeon of note in the coun- 
try is called upon to ransack his records of such 
cases either in his own practice or in his files of 
cases reported in the medical and surgical journals. 
This information will then be put to use in fresh- 
ening the minds of the medical men and surgeons 
who are to go with the army to Europe. The sur- 
geons at the various encampments or cantonments 
will have the benefit of the experience contained in 
the records. They will “brush up” on brain surgery. 
And what is being done in this particular line of 
medical literature is being done in other lines. The 
army doctors are being put through a kind of post 
graduate course. When they come to the matter of 
looking up more especially the treatment of war 
wounds, the medical department of the army finds 
that there is practically nothing available as regards 
this war. The belligerent governments have not 
permitted any reporting on war cases to medical so- 
cieties, on the theory that from them the enemy 
might learn something that would be of value to 
him. Outside of whatever may have been written 
by doctors and surgeons returned from American 
Red Cross units during the past three years, there 
is very little upon which to base instruction as to 
actual war casualtics. For that the compilers have 
te go back to the medical records of the Boer war 
or the Russo-Japanese conflict. The importance of 
gathering all such data is plain to anyone. And 
while we may be surprised that a work that should 
have been done long since is only recently begun, it 
is little less surprising to find how the government 
las reached out into every community and picked 
unerringly the men who are fittest to do the work 
in best manner and shortest order. In all St. Louis 
no man so fit as Dr. Seelig for the task of gathering 
together the recorded work in brain surgery could 
have been found. He is not only a marvelous diag 
nostician and operator, but one of the national leaders 
in forensic medicine (and as a rampageous cthicist 
he'll raise hell with me for writing this). So it is in 
every line. The man who knows and can do is com- 
ing into recognition. The government somehow has 
him tabbed and reaches out and gets him, if he’s 
cnly an extra-proficient railroad clerk or car-tracer. 
The multifarious ability of democracy is being al- 
most miraculously mobilized along lines of almost 
infinitesimal detail, so that one is constantly having 
impressed upon him the fact that nothing is being 
overlooked. The country may have been caught 
short in the matter of organization but it is pro- 
ducing efficiency by a sort of inspired inprovisation. 
Dr. Seelig’s case is simply a typical one of the gov- 
ernment’s finding the right man and putting him 
in his right place. 


* 
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A Late Civic Gadfly 

St. Louts lost a valuable and pungent citizen when 
John P. Herrmann died suddenly the other day. He 
was a man who knew his own mind and used it to 
do his own thinking. Scornful of dogmatics in any 
field he was seldom with the majority and was more 
often than not a strong minority of one. All this 
without cantakerousness, though he dearly loved an 
action at law that enabled him to combat the ortho- 
doxies of accepted belief which he, as his own pope, 
held for heresies. Knowing his rights as a citizen he 
dared maintain them even when he knew he was up 
against defeat. As an opponent of what he con- 
ceived to be iniquities he served this community as 
a sort of gadfly to keep it awake. Prominent on 
committees of protest and in organizations of re- 
sistance to enactments too readily submitted to by 
the many, when those activities slackened he broke 
out in letters to the papers. The letters were never 
long, always meaty. John Herrmann crossed swords 
with the Board of Aldermen, with the biggest bank 
in town. He would write a wire of advice to the 
President at a moment’s notice. A successful real 
estate agent, he was also, strange as it might seem 
to others, but not to him, a single taxer. The So- 
cialists nominated him for something or other at 
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every election and he would go out and campaign 
like a man who had a chance to win, and he got lots 
of fun out of it. He was one of the first and last 
members of the Anti-Imperialist League. Of Ger- 
man antecedents he was a fiery foe of Kaiserism 
and all its implications. And with it all he was not 
a man disagreeable in his multitudinous dissent. He 
was a congenial companion who did not live by argu- 
mentativeness alone. His literalism was often an 
amusement to himself. One who knew of his in- 
tense aliveness to the course of affairs in his com- 
munity could very heartily wish that there were 
many more citizens like John P. Hermann to take an 
acute interest in public affairs on a basis of other 
than private motive. He was a man whose unique- 
ness of viewpoint gave a kind of charm to acquaint- 
anceship and his natural abilities, for he was wholly 
self-educated, were wont to reveal themselves in sur- 
prising percipiencies and sympathies. He lived with 
an untiring intellectual zest and he was a faithful 
friend, 
ote ote 
A Successor to Stone 
RUMOR runs that some politicians are now looking 
about for a Democratic successor to United States 
Senator Stone. The place is not yet vacant, but 
these politicians believe that Stone cannot go back, 
that his course as to the war has relegated him to 
obsoleteness. They may or may not be right. How- 
ever that may be, they are considering among others, 
Mr. W. D. Vandiver, United States Sub-Treasurer 
at St. Louis, and ex-Governor Joseph Wingate Folk, 
now counsel to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Possibly there are other possibilities. Among the 
others the wise men do not reckon Governor Fred- 
erick D. Gardner. He still says that when he said 
he would not be a candidate for another office, he 
meant it, 
ote ofe 
Growing Popular 
“THE WAR IS NOT POPULAR.” That is a saying we 
shall have to drop from our list of editorial and 
conversational tags. The public reception of the 
gatherings of pacifists is proof to the contrary. The 
relatives and friends of the young men drawn in the 
draft have waked up to the war and are for it to a 
Victorious ending. Without doubt President Wilson’s 
reply to the Pope’s peace proposals has made the 
people “get” the war as never before. Very sig- 
nificant of the change in opinion is the approving 
comment upon the President’s reply in the best 
German language newspapers. The anti-conscrip- 
lionists are putting the soft pedal upon themselves. 
Koger Baldwin, field secretary of the American 
Union Against Militarism, made a speech in St. Louis 
the other day and it consisted chiefly of reiterated 
assertions that German autocratic militarism must 
be destroyed. Resistance to the draft has been so 
small as to be negligible. The IL W. W. agitators 
have been given short shrift by the communities of 
the west where they attempted to foment disorder. 
The people at large have responded to the war with- 
out much noise but they have responded very well 
indeed. Four hundred and fifty thousand were ac- 
cepted for the army and navy after war was de- 
clared and before the selective draft went into effect, 
and two or three times four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand offered themselves, but were rejected by the 
examiners. The way in which men have volunteered 
to help Mr. Hoover in the enforcement of the food 
control bill has been quite edifying. The volunteers 
on hundreds of boards and committees working in 
Washington are shaping the country industrially for 
war in countless directions. The war grows more 
popular every day. The opposition is petering out. 
i'ven Bouck White, the convicted flag-melter and 
Frank P, Walsh, of the Commission of Industrial 
Relations, admit that there is no checking the great 
wave of loyalty that is sweepiig the country. 
fe of 
Swelling Socialism 
FRoM many sources comes the announcement of 
an increased enrollment in the Socialist party. The 
bro-Germans are going into the organization in 
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droves. This is said to be the case especially in 
New York city, where an enormous vote is predicted 
by Mr. Morris Hilquitt, Socialist candidate for 
mayor. But if pro-Germans are going into the party, 
pro-Americans are going out of it. The list of 
leaders who have withdrawn is impressive. It in- 
cludes Charles Edward Rvssell, William English 
Walling, Upton Sinclair, John Spargo, George D. 
Herron, and many others. The chances are that the 
pro-American loss to the party will be much greater 

than the pro-German gain. 

ofe ote 

Grooming for President 
BryoNn question the supporters of John Purroy 
Mitchel are running him for a greater office than 
mayor of New York. That forceful and attractive 
young man is in training for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination. His activities for preparedness 
are being enlarged upon as copiously as his clean 
and capable administration of the affairs of the 
metropolis, There is heavy emphasis upon his pa- 
triotism. It is pointed out that his fiercest critic has 
been Hearst, whose papers are opposed to the Wil- 
son administration. Tammany is trying to. bring 
into play against him the Irish clement that makes 
wordy war against our ally, England. Distinctly the 
New York mayoralty campaign is a prelude to an 
organized effort to make Mr. Mitchel the successor 
of President Wilson. The country outside of New 
York is not paying much attention to the local 
politics of the metropolis. Politicians from the west 
are not even suggesting presidential possibilities for 
1920; though some of them are waiting to see what 

Gen. Pershing will do, or Mr. Hoover. 
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elbout the Vice-President 

SOMEONE has discovered that President Wilson 
has been very culpable in not taking into more fre 
quent consultation upon the conduct of the war, 
Vice-President Marshall. If anything should happen 
to the President, Mr. Marshall would succeed him 
and would enter upon the management of the war, 
knowing littlke or nothing of the work of the past 
or the plans of the future. All this worries other 
people more than it does Vice-President Marshall. 
He apparently knows all about the war that he 
wants to know. The concern of some people over 
the manner in which Mr. Marshall is “ignored” by 
the President is almost funny. The President doesn’t 
carry the war under his hat. He is perfecting an 
organization to keep going if anything happens to 
him. What is being done is duly recorded and the 
plans are all calculated for emergencies. The Vice- 
President is wise in saying little or nothing these 
days. It is good to know that he is not proffering 
suggestions for the conduct of the war in the spirit 
of those senators who are putting obstacles in the 
President’s way. Most of the complaint that “this is 
a one-man war,” comes from men whose activities 
are not calculated to facilitate the prosecution of the 
war. 

Negro Troops 

SECRETARY OF War BAKER announces that he will 
make no changes in recent orders with regard to 
the encampment of colored troops. They will not 
be segregated from white troops and they will not 
be kept out of the south. It seems to be his idea 
that the army authorities will deal rigorously with 
the black soldiers who murdered citizens in Hous- 
ton and that in future every military precaution will 
be taken to prevent the recurrence of similar out- 
breaks. The punishment of the murderers in uni- 
form will meet all the requirements of the situation. 
It is hoped that such punishment may be duplicated, 
so to speak, against the rioters who tortured and 
killed inoffensive blacks in East St. Louis. There 
can be no question that if something like equal and 
exact justice in these two cases can be approxi- 
mated, the result will have a tendency to prevent 
other outbreaks of race hatred. At the least it may 
be said that it is better for the war department to 
meet the conditions by doing justice on the murderous 
negro troops than it would be to separate the whites 


and blacks as has been suggested. It will be justice 
to punish the murderers. It would be injustice to 
put all the black soldiers in special camps as poten- 
tially dangercus elements of the nation’s military 
forces. Still, it is not to be supposed that the war 
department is going to take chances by increasing 
the number of negro troops at southern encamp- 
ments. The minimization of the prospect of more 
trouble like that at Houston can be accomplished 
without changing general army orders. 

ote ote 

Democracy and Nietzsche 

DrMocRACY has produced the Superman, in Wood- 

row Wilson. Likewise it is developing the superior 
efficiency in the war. And at the same time it is 
developing a way to keep both in subjection. The 
man in the street would say that democracy is putting 
the Nit into Nietzscheanism. 

ofe of 

Cruelty to Soldiers 
By all means the war department should abolish 

the high tight collar on the soldier’s uniform. It is 
uncomfortable and unhealthy. It is not necessary 
to keep the soldier’s head up. The soldier’s body 
should not be hermetically sealed from fresh air that 
would keep the skin in healthful condition. 
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Congressmen in Arms 

Turke are only three members of congress in the 
army—Augustus P. Gardner of Massachusetts, Vic- 
tor Heintz of Ohio, and Florello H. La Guardia 
of New York. There is a question though whether 
a congressman can legally be a member of the 
army, for the constitution declares that “no person 
holding office under the United States shall be a 
member of either House during his continuance in 
office.” The constitution is clear that no congress- 
man can hold a civil office, but a place in the army 
is not a civil office. Indeed, it is doubtful that a 
position in the army is an office at all. A resolution 
has been offered granting Mr. La Guardia leave of 
absence indefinitely upon accepting a commission as 
lieutenant in the aeroplane division of the signal 
corps, but a congressman on leave is still a congress- 
man. The difficulty should be cleared up. Some 
people think that more congressmen should have en- 
listed, but there are not many congressmen cligible 
for military service in these times. 

Age 
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Suffrage Comes 

OF all the dead causes, the deadest is the cause of 
anti-woman suffrage. There is nothing left of it but 
the liquor interest opposition and that has been tre- 
mendously weakened of late. To the New York 
suffrage convention, President Wilson, Governor 
Whitman and Mayor John Purroy Mitchel sent let- 
ters of indorsement. Even Elihu Root has been con- 
verted by what he saw in Russia. 

she ofe 
Public and Private Management 

New York’s subway system shut down one day 
week before last because there was not enough coal 
in its bunkers. It developed upon investigation that 
there have been times when the coal supply of the 
system was as low as 800 tons. A coal magnate who 
had the coal contract was also a subway director and 
he was so “strong” with the company he took chances 
onthe stoppage of the transit facilities of five million 
people. He trusted to luck to have coal in the bunk- 
crs on time, and luck finally deserted him, when two 
barges went astray for an hour. Tammany is cry- 
ing out for municipal ownership of all the New 


York — utiljties. Even Tammany administration 
couldn’t run the subway worse than it is run now. 
% % 


Conserving Doctors 

MEDICAL students and hospital internes of more 
than one year’s standing are to enlist in the reserve 
corps and then be discharged to continue study or 
civilian practice. The one year of study is required 
in order to prevent a rush to medical studies to 
escape the draft. The discharge is provided for in 
order to get around paying the men a salary on fur- 
lough. Thus the supply of medical men is to he 
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continued. The medical schools and hospitals will 
not be emptied. And the young men will be more 
useful to the army if needed later than they could 


possibly be now. 
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Advanced Porto Rico 

THERE are Socialists everywhere. In Porto Rico, 
Santiago Iglesias, candidate of that party for sena- 
tor-at-large in the recent election, has been found in 
a recount of votes to be entitled to the seat of Sena- 
tor Veve, Republican, having won by 984 votes. The 
Socialist candidate for representative-at-large, M. 
Aybar, is also contesting the election, and he may be 
found to have run with Senor Iglesias. We have 
been inclined to look upon Porto Rico as a_ back- 
ward region of the earth, but how can we any more 
when it declares for prohibition and elects Socialists 
te the highest offices ? 

fe oho 
The Price of Wheat 

WHEAT GROWERS complain of the price fixed for 
that staple for 1917. They wanted $2.50 a bushel 
The labor representatives wanted $1.84. A compro- 
mise was effected on $2.20. The commission could 
hardly have done otherwise, since congress had 
already fixed the price for 1918 wheat at $2 per 
bushel. That the price was not fixed scientifically is 
admitted and perhaps regretted, but the commission 
thinks it wil! work out all right. The producers may 
think they can get around or away from the fixed 
price, but they will find they are mistaken. The gov- 
ernment will have its way once it takes the matter 
in hand. All the protestants against price-fixing 
should bear this in mind. The government is not 
going to stand any “monkeying.” It is going to look 
out for the consumer before it cares for the pro- 
ducer on the principle of the greatest good to the 
greatest number. There may be errors in price 
fixation here and there, but there is not time to seek 
perfection in the framing of war-measures. 
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The Howl Over $2 Wheat 

Ir is illuminating to read the comment of William 
C. Edgar, editor of the Bellman, as also of The 
Northwestera Miller, upon the fixing of the price of 
wheat. He says it was a sop to the farmers. The 
price is fixed on 1918 wheat absolutely to May Ist, 
1919, This price may well outlast the war. Mr. 
Edgar says the price will stimulate wheat production 
to the neglect of all other crops. “The exact cost 
of raising a bushel of wheat is an unknown quan- 
tity. . . . It is probable, however, that under rea- 
sonably favorable circumstances, seventy-five cents 
would be a liberal cost figure. The price guaranteed 
represents, therefore, a clear profit of a dollar to a 
dollar and a quarter a bushel. It is needless to 
say that such a profit will stimulate production with 
a vengeance, and there will be raised in 1918 a crop 
of wheat of not less than a billion bushels, and prob- 
ably a billion and a half. It is true that not all of 
the wheat raised will grade number one northern, 
and thereby command the maximum price, but two 
dollars will be the basis.” 

Mr. Edgar thinks that in no case will the war con- 
tinue long enough to require any part of the crop of 
1918, which is to command $2 per bushel by govern- 
ment guaranty He supposes the war to end next 
March, “Instantly within twenty-four hours the re- 
serves of wheat now in existence but tied up by war 
conditions could be released, and enter the world’s 
markets statistically, if not literally. The Root 
commission reported that Russia had plenty of 
wheat; India has a large crop, and other countries 
have wheat which would seek markets now debarred 
by the war. Arbitrary food control by governments 
would automatically cease, and wheat would be 
bought and sold in the open and free markets of 
the world as formerly, not according to military 
necessity. Everywhere, except in the United States, 
the price of wheat would drop to somewhere near 
sixty cents a bushel, and the hungry consumer would 
obtain his bread on this basis. 

“Meantime, in this country, a large portion of 
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the wheat crop would have been planted, the farmers 
basing their operations on the guaranty of two 
dollars a bushel. For more than a year thereafter 
the people of this country would face a fixed, guar- 
anteed and abnormal price for wheat, while the 
rest of the world would be getting it for less than 
half this price. A billion bushel crop, and probably 
more, would be ready for the market in the United 
States by September 1, 1918, and until May 1, 1919, 
‘absolute and bind- 


by a guaranty deliberately made 
ing,” the government would be obliged to pay on 
the basis of two dollars a bushel for it. 


“Presumably the importation of cheap wheat could 
be debarred, and the entire crop would be reserved 
for United States consumption; certainly not a 
bushel of it could be exported, since no country 
would be willing to buy two-dollar wheat abroad 
when it could get sixty-cent wheat at home. If 
the government paid the agreed price, which it is 
bound to do by its guaranty to the farmers, the con- 
sumers of the United States would be obliged to 
pay about twelve dollars a barrel for flour made 
from it, or nearly four times the price that flour 
would cost the people of England, for instance. 
Moreover, the annual consumption of wheat in the 
United States is only about five hundred million 
bushels, so that the probable crop of 1918 would be 
sufficient to last the country two years or more, since 
none of it would be exported unless the government 
took a heavy loss on it.” 


How about the consumers in such a contingency ? 
Would they endure this? “Certainly not without a 
strong protest. In order to equalize the matter and 
satisfy all concerned, the government might buy 
wheat at $2 and sell it at the world’s ruling price, 
say 60 cents, in which case the difference, amounting 
to a billion or a billion and a half dollars, could 
be charged off, along with a very large proportion 
of other war expenses now being contracted, to 
experience.” Could this loss be covered by a bond 
issue? The people would hardly stand for it. It is 
a debt we could not in justice unload upon _ pos- 
terity. All things we will stand for the politician 
doing for the farmer, but hardly that. Mr. Edgar 
reiterates, “If the present war terminates before the 
crop of 1918 is paid for under this guaranty, the 
government will be out of pocket the amount of 
that crop left unmarketed, unless the government 
should decide to pass the exorbitant price on to 
the consumer and let him stand it; and should the 
war end before that crop is harvested, the entire 
amount it involved, over that which wheat was 
worth in the open and uncurbed markets of the 
world, would be a complete loss.” 


There will not be lacking persons who will sniff 
at Mr. Edgar’s opinion as being that of one too 
intimately related to the great Minneapolis milling 
interests. That, however, is not the way to meet 
his argument. A better way is to point out that 
when the war ends we shall need more rather than 
less wheat. We shall have to feed not only our- 
selves and our allies, but Germany and her allies. 
The food control bill anticipates such a situation 
and provides against the chance of tremendous com- 
petitive bidding for wheat after the war. The price- 
fixing was determined upon for its stimulative effect 
upon wheat growing to meet the post-bellum de- 
mands. At present possibly Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Russia, Germany, Austria, Turkey, have 
enough wheat to get along on, under careful war- 
restrictions, but after peace has come the restrictions 
will have to be removed. It is not likely that any 
of those countries will be able to get any sixty-cent 
wheat. It is not likely that peace will bring about 
a drop in the price of wheat. 
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Self-Assessment 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL MCALLISTER has rendered an 
opinion to the Missouri State Tax Commission which 
seems to say that the valuation put upon his prop- 
crty by a tax-payer in his return thereof to the 












































































assessor cannot be changed by the assessor. Every 
tax-payer will be his own tax-assessor. This may 
be ideal; it may even be the law, though that. is 
doubtful, but it will not get the state the revenue it 
so sorely needs. The tax commission would be use- 
less for reforming the state tax system, under any 
such circumstances. The fact is that the commission 
has advised all assessors to notify the property owner 
that his property will be assessed at its actual value, 
in the assessor’s judgment. The attorney-general 
says there is no statutory provision for this. This 
may be true, but the law has provision for revision 
of assessments after a hearing of the persons as- 
sessed, and this certainly offsets the attorney-general’s 
claim that the valuation given by the property owner 
to the assessor shall stand unrevisable unless the 
assessor declares his valuation at the instant the 
property owner makes his return. Attorney-General 
MecAllister’s ruling is an absurdity. 
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Rads Who Stand By 

AMONG the radicals of the country who disap- 
pointed expectation that they would be found 
ranged on the side of a flabby pacifism or pro- 
Germanism, not the least interesting is Clarence 
Darrow, who defended Moyer, Haywood and Petti- 
hone, and the McNamara brothers. Darrow was 
supposed to be agin everything. He is yet. But 
he is agin I‘russianism first. He holds that one 
must be for humanity before one is for any class 
interest. He believes in defending the half a loaf 
of liberty we have, rather than by demanding the 
whole loaf, we find ourselves with no bread. Dar- 
row is making powerful speeches in support of the 
war and his thesis is that radicals must defend de- 
mocracy that they may preserve a starting place for 
further radicalism. Darrow and George D. Herron 
are the surprise and amazement of those irrecon- 
cilables who will fight for everything but the peace 
that cannot possibly be had on any other terms than 
the smashing of autocratic militarism. 
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Our Singing Soldiery 

Ovr soldiers are to be taught not only to shoot, 
but to sing. Singing will help them in their march- 
ing. It will help them in their learning the art of 
trench-digging. It will promote their health, for 
singing is good for the throat and lungs. Gen. J. 
Franklin Bell has decided that ours is to be a 
singing army. He is going to start things in that 
direction at the encampment at Yaphank, Lone 
Island. Presumably there will be a song for the boys 
embodying the mellifluous syllables of the encamp- 
ment’s place-name. If you see it in the Sum, it’s so, 
and that’s where I saw the averment that the New 
York division of the new national army is to learn 
the art of song so thoroughly that not even the 
Kolnische Saengerbund, the Naisers’ picked warbling 
chorus, will be able to beat it. Gen. Bell’s plans for 
putting into practice his theory that a singing man 
is a fighting man, calls for starting the biggest 
singing class at Camp Upton, Yaphank, Long Island, 
that the country ever knew. In that class there will 
be forty-four thousand huskies. When they get go- 
ing in song they will be able to shake down the 
walls of any modern Jericho. The effect will doubt- 
less be tremendous, not to say, cataclysmic, when 
all of them let themselves go to the strains of 
“They’re Wearing "Em Shorter in Hawaii.” All 
songs, the Su says, will have to pass a censorship. 
That is one of the minor horrors of war. We read 
that ‘Gen. Bell is going to have singing scientifically 
taught as an adjunct to fighting, and he has con- 
scripted Harry Barnhart, who led the big chorus up 
at Syracuse, to take command of the music. He 
plans to build two or three auditoriums on the 
order of that in which the Rev. Billy Sunday admon- 
ished his hearers to “Brighten Up the Corner Where 
You Are,’ and then to have a big stadium that 
can be used for an assembly of all the command.” 
Mayor Mitchel of New York has been asked to 
appoint a committee to take charge of the raising of 
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funds for the work in connection with the develop- 
ment of recreation facilities. Doubtless the funds 
will be forthcoming in short order. The soldiers in 
camp will be allowed to contribute $1 cach to 
start the fund. “! have personally witnessed the 
fine spiritual effect of mass-singing by the military,” 
says Gen. Bell, “when I saw and heard Harry Barn- 
hart leading the fifteen thousand soldiers of the 
Syracuse mobilization camp. Nothing so aids in 
unifying the minds and spirits of the men.” The 
auditoriums to be built will be useful for other 
purposes than singing places. Doubtless the example 
set by General Bell at Yaphank will be followed at 
other encampments. The American soldier will come 
out of the war with a habit and a taste for singing 
in cone rt. It will help to brighten community life 
alter the fighting is done. Perhaps the taking up 
of singing by the soldiers will result in our poets 
eiving us some good war-songs. 
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Insuring Our Soldiers and Sailors 

Ir won’t do to set aside certain objections to the 
vovernment’s proposed scheme for insuring soldiers 
and sailors as the selfish protest of the special 
interest known as the insurance business. The bill 
as presented to congress was considered by a spe- 
cial committee of insurance men. Mr. George E. 
Ide, secretary of that committee, appointed by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury McAdoo, says that the com- 
mittee and another committee of actuaries, likewise 
appointed by Mr. McAdoo, gave much time and 
attention to the proposed measure, but were re- 
quested by the treasury department to consider all 
the deliberations and conclusions as_ strictly confi- 
dential, For that reason their views in regard to 
the matter could not be made public until the bill 
was introduced in Congress. Mr. Ide denies most 
emphatically that this insurance committee is op- 
posed to the bill because it savors of governmental 
insurance, and consequently is opposed to the in- 
terests of private insurance companies. On_ the 
contrary, the committee deems the measure a wise 
cne on the whole, as supplanting our old system of 
pensions, out of which grew such egregious and 
costly abuses. What the insurance people object to 
is the provision in Article IV of the measure, for a 
plan of optional life insurance to the soldiers and 
sailors, in addition to very liberal allowances and 
compensations which are granted gratuitously to the 
dependents of enlisted men and officers who suffer 
partial disability, total disability, or death. 

This article offers the men insurance or death in- 
demnity of an amount not to exceed $10,000, upon 
the payment by the insured of an annual premium 
which would average about $8 per thousand. The 
committee did not object in any way to this insurance 
for the soldiers and sailors in addition to the other 
benefits of the bill, provided it was equitably given 
fo all (which can only be the case if the government 
bears all the cost), and the committee suggested that, 
if it was felt that the other provisions of the bill 
were not liberal enough, a stated amount of insur 
ance should be given to every enlisted man without 
cost to him. The committee, according to Mr. Ide. 
expressed the feeling that, if the provisions in the 
hill covering compensation for partial disability, total 
disability, or death were not liberal enough, they 
should be made more liberal, and in their first report 
the committee recommended certain increases under 
these articles. Most strenuous of the committee’s ob- 
jections to the measure was the one that there is no 
reference in the bill to the fact that Article IV is a 
“war measure,” nor any statement of intention of 
abandoning the issuance of new insurance under this 
article when the war is over. The article provides 
for term insurance during the period of the war, and 
after the period of the war conversion into some 
other regular form of insurance, but the terms of 
this conversion are not stated and the whole matter is 
left to future regulation and adjustment. This part 
of the bill is vague and loosely constructed. 

This criticism is not violently hostile. It is the 
criticism of experts on scientific lines. There is 
other criticism of the bill, such as that certain sol- 
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diers or sailors should not be permitted to take out 
more of such insurance than others. That the insur- 
ance experts do not relish the prospect of the gov- 
ernment going into the business of insuring possibly 
ten million fighting men is quite natural, There is 
no fault to find with that. But for my part I don’t 
see why the government should not insure all the 
men and pay all the cost. The amount of money 
required would be colossal, but who that recalls what 
our old pension system cost us annually, could rea- 
sonably obiect upon that score? Our pension bill 
was the one expense we had that measured up with 
the expense items with which we have been famil- 
iarized during the litthe more than five months we 
have been at war. The technical actuarial criticisms 
of the war risk bill should be heeded, but the gov- 
ernment would be justified in assuming all the cost 
of the undertaking and distributing the insurance 
equitably among all the men. Mr. Ide’s statement 
of the difficulties and defects in the measure suggests 
this simple clarifying remedy, but suggests it as an 
impossibility. It is not an impossibility nor an im- 
practicality. We might as well pay insurance as pay 
pensions, while we are thinking and spending in units 
of billions. 
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Repealing Full Crew Laws 

RAILROADS are making a drive against the full crew 
laws in various states. In New Jersey a bill has 
been passed conditionally repealing such a law. The 
Public Utility Commission is authorized to reduce 
the size of crews on any particular trains upon the 
production of proof by the railroads that such trains 
are overmanned. It is said that the operating de- 
partments of all the railroads are prepared with 
ample proof of overmanning, but, of course, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen are resisting any 
reduction. Both houses of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture accepted a bill repealing the objectionable law, 
hut Governor Brumbaugh vetoed it. A bill suspend- 
ing the “full crew’ law in New York for the dura- 
tion of the war was passed by one branch of the 
legislature, but was killed or pigeon-holed in the 
other. In New Jersey, the railroad managers assert 
three hundred unnecessary men are employed on 
trains, in Pennsylvania fifteen hundred, in New 
York nearly two thousand. The railroads through- 
out the country are said to be in great need of the 
services of these extra, and as alleged unnecessary, 
men to man the additional freight trains and troop 
trains. The full crew law was never a justifiable 
piece of legislation. It added to the expense of the 
railroads without increasing the efficiency of the crew 
or speeding up transportation. I opposed the law 
when it was submitted in Missouri. The people beat 
it overwhelmingly. The repeal of such laws in other 
states would seem to accord with the general neces- 
sity for war economy. We are told that women are 
now doing men’s work in railway stations and yards 
as a result of the withdrawal of men for military 
service. There is talk of women brakemen. This 
will not do, when, as we are told, the extra men in 
full crews mostly do nothing. Full crew laws were 
mostly passed simply because the labor unions had 
the power to compel legislatures to vote for them. 
The laws were purely political and not economically 
justifiable. Their repeal, at least for the term of the 
war, would be thoroughly defensible on grounds of 
justice and common sense. 
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To God’s Fools Everywhere 


By Amelia Josephine Burr 
ND if your own and Time betray you, 
If all you hoped and wrought for does not 
come, 

Why should that dismay you? 
Why should creeping doubt benumb 
The leaping pulses of your will? 
Have patience and be strong. 
Seems your waiting long? 
One has waited longer, Who is waiting still. 


New Russia 
By Thomas Stewart McNiccoll 


O most of the world the great Revolution of 

Russia came as one of the biggest surprises in 

a lifetime. Even those who were predicting 
revolution were looking for one like the French 
cataclysm—a bloody reign of terror—to be stopped 
by another dictator with grape shot. A few others 
feared a Slav awakening to be followed by a Cos- 
sack conquest of Europe, as Napoleon had predicted. 
This fear, cleverly fostered by the military party of 
Germany for its own ends, was one of the underlying 
reasons for the great war. 

But none of these mistakes could have been made 
by anyone who had any knowledge of Russian char- 
acter and history or any familiarity with her litera- 
ture. In an article, “The Menace of the Slav,” in 
the Mirror, December, 1915, the present writer point- 
ed out the absurdity of these fears. He wrote if 
revolution did come it would not come a bloody 
terror like the French revolution, nor threaten any 
danger of conquest to surrounding peoples. It would 
come along the lines foretold by her thinkers, Tol- 
stoy, Kropotkin, etc. That this is coming to pass, the 
events of this summer are proving: The selection 
of the blood-red banner as the emblem of Free Rus- 
sia, the announcement of the abandonment of the 
dream of centuries—Constantinople and the sea—the 
statement that New Russia desires no territory by 
conquest or annexation, but peace with all nations 
and freedom to all classes, even women. New Rus- 
sia wanted nothing of German militarism, nor Eng- 
lish imperialism, nor French free thought, nor even 
America’s plutocracy. This policy which marked the 
first stage of the revolution, would have meant, if 
allowed to develop, the ultimate breaking up of 
great Russia into many smaller states, loosely fed- 
erated, but nevertheless, an easy prey to warlike 
neighbors. In the present world-wide war against 
autocracy, this meant ruin to the allies, and hence, 
the triumph of militarism. Lucky for us and all 
other friends of democracy, a few leaders in Russia, 
like the great Kerensky, saw this, and aided by out- 
side influences, particularly the United States, la- 
bored mightily to save the day. The fight is still 
on, and the outcome uncertain. It must be remem- 
bered that there is a large German element in Rus- 
sia, which before the war was accustomed to rule in 
almost every line of activity, from the royal family 
down through the banks, newspapers, industrial plants 
and colleges. This class, though outwardly sup- 
pressed, has still influence enough to stand for those 
things which will be to Germany’s interest. And 
right now the chief thing is to push the new Russian 
policy of separate peace. How will it all end? There 
are a few facts which must be known and weighed 
before any reasonable prediction can be made. First: 
No revolution has ever gained all or even half of 
what its radical progenitors sought or claimed, The 
difference between the views of Sam Adams, Patrick 
Henry and other leaders of our revolution and the 
conservative constitution is a case in point. Second: 
Since the orderly and logical development of the 
revolution could not be allowed to proceed, the rad- 
ical leadership fails, and new and more conservative 
influences come into play. In Russia the final voice 
will come from the great body of the people. This 
is the Moujiks, who number more than 140,000,000 
and are divided into sixty-four different races, speak- 
ing over one hundred different tongues or dialects. 
As a class, they are densely ignorant, intemperate, 
superstitious and devoted to authority, both in church 
and state. They are neither oriental nor occidental, 
but a blend of the two. They are constitutionally 
opposed to militarism and desire nothing better than 
to be let alone. One great thing to their credit, and 
a saving feature now; they are more given to co- 
operative societies than any other people on earth, 
a recent authority claiming that there are over 37,000 
different co-operative societies in Russia, with a 
membership of over 11,000,000. 

This great, inert, peace-loving people will not al- 
low itself to be conquered, neither will it yield wholly 
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to its educated leaders. Used to obey, it will follow 
for a time someone or another, who can command 
its fear or respect, like Kerensky. They would 
rather have peace, even if it meant the desertion o} 
allies they never chose. Fear of German militarism 
and belief and respect for the great American repul- 
lic will yet save the day, but that’s about all it will 
do. No great offensive can ever be expected, this 
‘stand pat,” it will 


year or another. If they only 
still be a great victory. Because Kerensky, the one 
leader out of the five original revolutionists to sur 
vive, is a Socialist, it was not due to that fact that 
he is still a force, but to the dominant, innate power 
of leadership in him. The final shape of the gov- 
ernment will not be wholly socialistic though many 
of its features will be. 

While writing this sketch intending to dispel some 
popular errors in regard to Russia, | find about all 
of them and more, lucidly and brilliantly presented 
in a new book by Richardson Wright, published by 
Frederick A. Stokes: “The Russians: An_ Inter 
pretation.” This book is certainly the best [I have 
seen for giving an intimate knowledge of Russia, 
what she is and what she may become. He dispels 
many popular errors, circulated deliberately, he says, 
by the German press in order to mislead the world. 
He shows how, ever since Peter the Great opened his 
window for the Germans, they have exploited the 
country. They were everywhere, from the councils 
of state down. There were Germans who could not 
speak Russian in the cabinet. They ran the press, 
the banks and schools, and Mr. Wright believes that 
if the revolution had net come, this class would 
have been strong enough to have brought about a 
separate peace, largely in Germany’s interest. There 
are fine chapters upon the Russian religion, the 
Russian as a worker, Russian literature, painting, 
music and the ballet. An especially fine chapter is 
devoted to Russia’s new land of promise, Siberia. 
Its great size we know, but not about its wonderful 
resources. The world knew it as the prison house 
of Russia, but Mr. Wright sees it as the salvation 
of Russia in its immense capabilities for develop- 
ment. It is here, he also finds, that America will find 
its greatest trade opportunities after the war. Mr. 
Wright’s book fails, I think, to be all that it could 
be, because most of it was written before the revolu- 
tion, and while he partially anticipated it, especially 
as to its comparatively bloodless character as com- 
pared with other great revolutions, he showed little 
faith in its coming so soon. Indeed, in the chapter 
on Russia’s manifest destiny, he gives no considera- 
tion to the future dreams of such revolutionists as 
Bakunin and Kropotkin, but makes much of the old 
dream of her rulers for a warm-water port on the 
Black sea, and that other dream of her Orthodox 
church, the evangelization of Asia. 

In a chapter on Russia and America, Mr. Wright 
points out, this was before the revolution, that 
although standing at opposite poles in government, 
there really was a strong similarity between the peo- 
ple of the two countries. This was shown principally 
in an inherent sense of democracy, and in a uni- 
versal feeling of toleration. ‘We could feel this,” 
Mr. Wright says, and his remarks are certainly 
true, “even in the days of our greatest misconception 
of Russia, in her great writers, her music and her 
dance.” 

In a short estimate of Russia’s great writers, our 
author places Dostoievsky first, because he came 
nearest to voicing the very soul of Russia. He 
stands for her spiritual activity, Tolstoy for her 
mental struggles, the everlasting conflict of East 
versus West. Gorky is named as the apostle of 
physical activity, a sort of Russian Jack London. 
Mr. Wright thinks Gorky already dead in Russia, 
because “Russian readers do not care to be fed on 
literature about their under-world any more than 
American readers do.” 


VJ 
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Another very interesting, and in some respects 
brilliant book on Russia, “Russia of Yesterday and 
To-morrow,” by Baroness Souiny, comes from the 
Century Co., New York. The style is lively, and the 
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mixture of court secrets and intrigues, the tragedy of 
the last Czarina and her deadly duel with Marita 
Feodoroyna, the Czarina-mother, make very fasci 
nating reading. The intrigues of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas and the military party, the grim and_ pa- 
thetic story of Rasputin, throw much light upon the 
Kussia of yesterday. This Russian writer believes 
that Grand Duke Nicholas, in his mad desire to over- 
throw the poor little Czar, and become the ruler 
himself, did much if not most to cause the famoys 
mobilization of 1915 and, therefore, Germany's entry 
into the Great World War. 

Concerning Rasputin, the Baroness tells what 
sounds like the true story of this remarkable man, 
and it is all in his favor. When the poor Czarina, 
almost a prisoner in the palace, was worrying herself 
to the verge of insanity over the alleged incurable 
iMness of the pale little Czareviteh, this wandering 
peasant who went about comforting and healing the 
poor, was brought to her, and her simple, distracted 
mind received him as the redeemer sent by the super- 
natural powers she believed in te heal her son. Ras- 
putin did more, He not only helped the boy, he put 
new taith, life and self-contidence into the imperial 
couple and, under his influence, they really lived. 
Seeing how much both of his royal masters hated the 
awful war and its appalling bloodshed and misery, 
and believing in peace himself, Rasputin worked day 
and night to bring it about. This, and not the Ger- 
man influence, was at the bottom of the Czarina’s 
elforts to make a separate peace. The result was, 
first, Rasputin’s murder by those who wanted the 
war to continue and, later, the revolution itself. It 
was Rasputin who, mindful of the curse of vodka 
upon the poor, brought about its abolition. “There 
was no mystery about Rasputin. In any democracy 
he would have been either a great socialist or a great 
healer. He was no more than the illumined figure 
of a LaSalle or the strong magnet of a Billy Sun- 
day.” 

In some respects the Baroness confirms the story 
of Russia as told by Richardson Wright, but on other 
points she differs very widely. She evidently has 
more than a sneaking fondness for the Germans and 
cleverly shields them from blame wherever she can. 
She sees nothing but good to Russia in her chapter 
of German influence in Russia. She intimates that 
Russia not only wanted them, the Germans, there, 
hut needed them, too. “The German salesman was a 
popular figure in the little villages, where he was 
always anxiously awaited for the ready-made articles 
he carried. He knew exactly what the people want- 
ed, he was a good man to deal with, he cheated less 
than the Jews, and gave credit. It was the same in 
the big cities, where the Germans imported French 
and even American goods, and it was the same in 
the industries. where German technical efficiency 
worked out astonishing results from Russian inven- 
tive genius.” 

The clever Baroness does not say that this wide- 
spread German influence had extended to the hank- 
ing business, to the press, and even the very schools, 
with the aim, conscious or unconscious, of rendering 
and keeping the great dormant giant an industrial 
appendage of Germany. She absolves Germany of 
starting the war, and is divided between laying the 
hlame on the Grand Duke Nicholas and the militarv 
narty behind him, eager to wipe out the stain and 
disgrace of the Japanese: defeat, or upon one Mr. 
Iswolsky, the Russian ambassador to Paris, who. 
for a personal insult crowing out of Berchtold’s tri- 
umph in securing the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, stirred up the fire of hatred in the Bal- 
kans, and perhaps had a hand in the Serajevo plot. 

So much for the yesterday: now for the to-mor- 
row. “The spectator outside of Russia is now re- 
leased from an eternal tension of wonder about what 
will hecome of the country after the war. The high- 
Nvine ideals of Prince Kropotkin have been realized. 
The high aristocracy will no longer he the beautiful 
decoration of Russia and other parts of the world. 
The grand seigniors will stay at home, and put into 
action what they so beautifully dramatized in words. 
They will finally look on the people as human be- 































































ings, children contided to the care of those older and 
vwiser. The Russian revolution is not like the French 
revolution. It is a revolution of a higher ideal, in 
telligence and necessity coolly dominate, organizing, 
and not delivering en bloc the nobility to the wild 
blood orgies of the mob.” It is to be feared the good 
Baroness was speaking her hopes rather than any 
complete knowledge of what is actually happening 
in her country. She is sure the Russian people will 
not, cannot, do away with the nobility. She sees a 
“Russia young, emanating, above democracy and 
autocracy, with a force too overwhelming to be 
freed, a force that would conquer the whole world, 
a force that must be tamed at any cost until Rus- 
sian ideals, through cducation, enter into the age of 
ripeness and become like a precious wine, golden, 
heavy and sweet, a wonder-drink for all) mankind. 
This is the Russia of to-morrow.” 
.J 
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A Justice Remembers Lincoln 
By Witter Bynner 


OU said: 

“Ele was not a gentleman. 

But he dropped into my office one day, 
As politicians did when they came to town, 
And in my rocking-chair 
Kased his long legs 
And crossed his shins 
\nd settled down. 


“My partucrs neted shrewdness in him 
And laughed when his large, pulpy lips 
Rolled and relished the ends of stories 
Like the ends of cigars, 

ut for me the cigar-stubs were vile. 

All my ancestors rose in me against him, 
And I said to them in my soul, 

‘It is the penalty, 

It is what comes of politics in a republic.’ 


“After some years I awoke one morning 

And said to the ancestors in my soul, 

‘It is the end, 

The end of the republic.’ 

For I knew that morning, 

With a mortal sickness of pity for my countrymen, 

That they had elected as their President for four 
years 

Abraham Lincoln. 


“And he went on in the White Houes, 
Kven inte a second term, 

Lolling his legs 

And applying his shrewdness 

And telling his stories 

And being judged. 


“And then he was shot and buried. 


“And after a few years, 

By another President, 

A gentleman, 

I was appointed to a seat for life 

In the Supreme Court of the United States.” 
You smiled. 
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Newspaper English 
By Silas Bent 


OTHING is easier than to deride journalese. 
The reporter who transpires at every pore 
is the common butt of the literary jokesmith. 
That this should be so is not remarkable, because we 
have the newspaper with us always, and so we are 
constantly irritated by its shortcomings. 
3ut not infrequently criticism of that kind is in- 
formed with malice, or something so like malice that 
one can scarcely, if at all, detect the difference. I 
could not detect the difference, for example, when 
I stumbled the other day upon these sentences in 
Dr. Edwin C. Woolley’s “Handbook of Compo- 
sition :” 
“Our newspapers are almost universally charac- 
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terized by provincial and yulgar diction. ... Obvious 
efforts to decorate one’s style with © striking 
phraseology 1s a hackneyed newspaper mannerism. 

(seneral newspaper usage has nothing whatever 
to do with good [english usage.” 

Dr. Woolley, who taught English and whose hand- 
hook, 1 am told, is used in many universities and 
schools, seems to me unnecessarily severe in his in- 
dictment, which contains too many counts for full 
quotation here. His position is worth taking into 
account because it is not an isolated position. It 
may prove profitable to inspect the type for a mo- 
ment. I am a newspaper worker, and when I en- 
counter bigoted and unreasoned assaults upon news- 
papers [ am tempted to hit back, because I know 
it is almost impossible to turn ’round on the written 


T find, 


for instance, that Dr. Woolley, who sets up his de- 


page without upsetting some rule or other. 


erces as the last word in English (as I shall show 
you) is guilty of several errors in his handbook, a 
volume which must have been revised many times. 
In fact, he acknowledges indebtedness to a formid- 
able array of authorities like himself, and to others 
supplied by the publishers. He expresses gratitude 
“for the generous aid of these known and unknown 
counselors.” The i/alics are mine; undoubtedly the 
doctor means unknown to him. I find Dr. Woolley 
uses people when he might better say persons; and 
he seems hopelessly addicted to that meaningless 


oe 


phrase, “a number of.” Constantly he uses secure 


ior procure. T mention these errors because news- 
papers take special pains to avoid them. There are 
others just as surprising. 

That does not, to be sure, traverse Dr. Woolley’s 
criticism of newspapers. But it is human nature to 
protest when a malefactor dons ermine. None of 
us enjoys having judgment of guilt handed down by 
others as guilty, particularly when sentence takes this 
pitiless shape: “General newspaper usage has noth- 
ing whatever to do with good English usage.” 

After warning his readers not to accept as good 
English what they see in newspapers, nor to con- 
sider anything good English merely because it is 
heard frequently in conversation, is used by some 
well-educated persons or is encountered in recent 
fiction, Dr. Woolley guides the seeker after lin- 
guistic safety into this haven: 

“From the foregoing considerations it follows that 
in order to know by direct evidence what is good 
and what is bad English, one must have a wide 
acquaintance with English literature and a wide— 
in fact, an international—acquaintance with people of 
the best education. Lacking such acquaintance, one 
must look to trustworthy books on grammar, rhetoric, 
composition and other subjects involving discussion 
of good usage, and to good dictionaries.” 

It is impossible to determine from the context 
whether Dr. Woolley considers his handbook trust- 
worthy. The natural assumption is that he did, or 
he wouldn’t have offered it as a textbook. But that 
is beside the point. Dr. Woolley has served merely 
to illustrate the workings of the library echo in the 
human brain. His attitude toward newspapers is, I 
believe, typically professorial. That is to say, it is 
typically dogmatic, arrogant and unfair. 

Nobody writes flawless English. Any newspaper 
copy editor can find for you errors of diction even in 
such writers as Walter Pater and Louis Stevenson, 
however painstakingly their work may have been re- 
vised. The newspaper, when one takes into con- 
sideration how hastily it is written, edited and put 
into type, seems to me remarkably free from the kind 
of errors Dr. Woolley fell into. I think that when 
cue allowance is made for the time and care put into 
this book, it compares somewhat unfavorably with 
liewspaper English. 

The arbiter of elegance in diction is offensive to 
me, anyhow. For one thing, he runs to sesquipedal- 
ian verbiage, which newspapers properly frown upon. 
He is fond of involved constructions, which news- 
papers do not tolerate. Almost invariably he is a 
phrase-maker, and no one can accuse newspapers of 
heing that. T am always distrustful of the literary 
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Petronius—I can’t help wondering what he’s up to 
behind that verbal hedge of his. But with the New 
York Evening Post, for instance, I am at ease, be- 
cause I entertain no such suspicion as our Woolleys 
arouse, although it prints better English than nine- 
tenths of the books and magazines we encounter. 
The Evening Post is above the average, I admit. I 
selected it chiefly on that account. Although I am 
not employed in its shop, I think this newspaper 
comes a little nearer than others to realizing every 
newspaper’s ideal. It opens hospitable arms to those 
words which reinvigorate the language without con- 
taminating it. Its columns contain clean, lively, 
idiomatic English. It is my honest belief that such 
newspapers are doing more for good diction than our 
Professor Woolleys. 


. 
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The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 
XXV. THe Quarity oF Courace. 
RAVERY may belong to a uniform. Courage 
belongs to the heart. Most men are born brave. 
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They love to live bravely. They do not fear 
to die bravely. No man is born courageous. He 
cannot be “dragooned” into courage. He cannot be 
drilled or disciplined or coerced into it. Its first law 
is liberty. Its supreme law is love. It comes only 
from what a man loves in his heart. If it comes 
from his heart, in plain truth from his lips, it is his 
highest gift to his kind. If it comes in graciousness 
of spirit, it will be its own reward to the giver. If 
it comes in bitterness of soul, its cost to him may 
be the atoning agony with which courage tests itself 
by “the experiment of the cross.” 

What would we do if we saw a “sincere honest 
man, speaking the truth when others are afraid of 
speaking it?” 

The answer is given for ancestors we admire in 
cases legally recorded. Brave men in uniform— 
ready to die rather than disgrace it,—standing at 
attention, have obeyed instantly when ordered to beat 
their drums to drown the last words of courage 
from the lips of the man on the trap of the gallows. 
Are we as brave as our ancestors? Are we brave 
enough for that? 

An old man died in Dublin. He had longed for 
death in bitterness “like a poisoned rat in its hole.” 
He was not brave. He had little or no fortitude. 
Rut he was so courageous that a brave people 
thronged around his bier and cut off his white hair 
until there was none left, that they might keep the 
smallest lock of it as a holy relic—not of a saint, 
for they knew he was no saint, but of a man like 
themselves in everything except that “he spoke the 
truth when others were afraid of speaking it.” 


There are no braver people than the people of 
Ireland. And none love courage more. They knew 
Jonathan Swift,—not as I know him from his own 
books and the books of others, but “by heart.” They 
joved him from the heart—beyond their saints, be- 
yond their hopes of heaven—to idolatry. And when 
the death he had longed for came to him and he 
lay “where cruel indignation could torture him no 
more,” he had deserved their love from his own 
heart. He had seen them cruelly and shamefully op- 
pressed by those who controlled his own living, his 
own dignities, his own opportunities for place, power, 
preferment. He spoke out—from the heart, in 
anguished bitterness of pride, shame, indignation. 
His words had in them an infernal fire which seared 
the oppression it could not consume. We must be 
insensate indeed if we can read without shuddering. 
But we'cannot forget. Who could forget for any 
lapse of time how he proposed that the lords spiritual 
and lords temporal of Great Britain should lessen 
the number of “meatless days” in Ireland in the 
most economical way possible? 

If we can read Swift without horror, we may 
have need to fear for ourselyes, What can be more 





horrible than the reality of life where justice and 
liberty are denied? 
I do not know what to think of Swift except as 


Arbuthnot thought of him. He spoke the truth 
“when others were afraid of speaking it.” Others 
may decide his place in literature. I might ask Taine 
if I wished to know it. Critics of morals may decide 
the extent of his cowardice in refusing all that 
might have sweetened his own life, including the 
graciousness of love of home, of wife and children. 
I am not fit to be a critic of morals or of literature. 
I have no heart for it. But when I think of men 
and women, in rags, bent, wrinkled, haggard, kneel- 
ing around a dead man’s bier to kiss his hair in an 
agony of gratitude, I feel in my own heart the worth 
of courage. So I am convinced that it cannot fail 
for liberty and justice. And when in Ireland the 
day of liberty and justice comes at last, I hope that 
its first sun will not be long risen before there will 
be laid upon the slab above the dust of Swift a 


wreath with the motto: “Courage.” 
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Return of Bi-Metalism 
By Julian Laughlin 


HIEN silver was demonetized in 1872 a gold 

dollar was worth 97 cents. As the value of 

the gold money in the world’s circulation 
was about equal to the value of the silver money, 
bi-metalists claimed that a double duty was put on 
gold, which caused it to enhance to twice its former 
value. Those who profited by the rise in gold made 
an additional stringency by inducing Russia, Ger- 
many and other military nations to withdraw large 
sums of gold from circulation and store them in 
army chests, so that for a period of twenty-five 
years there was a continued rise in the value of gold 
and in the purchasing power of the dollar. The 
highest value reached by the gold dollar was $2.70. 

The price of gold was forced so high that the 
speculators who were boosting it brought natural 
forces into play against them. People began to hunt 
frantically for gold, because of its extraordinary 
high price. The gold dredge-boat was invented, by 
which, not only the beds of streams could be sluiced 
up by steam power, but whole farms in California 
were purchased and dredged up for the gold on the 
rocks below. The cyanide process was discovered, 
by which gold could be separated and recovered by 
a process so much cheaper than those prevailing 
hefore, that the unused dumps of old mines were 
worked over and the gold recovered by this process. 

During this period of twenty-five years of pros- 
perity for the gold speculators, the average rise in 
value, or “purchasing power” as they termed it, was 
fifteen per cent annually. During this period the 
hanks flourished amazingly. For in addition to their 
ordinary interest charges there was an average an- 
nual appreciation of fifteen per cent in the value of 
their standard. But the enormous increase in the 
production of gold soon exceeded that of both gold | 
and silver before this manipulation, and for about 
nineteen years there has been a steady fall in the 
value of gold; so that, when the European war 
broke out it had lost 71 cents, and the purchasing 
power of the gold dollar did not exceed $2.05. Since 
then the warring nations have been forced to expend 
the hoarded contents of their military chests, and 
in Germany even finger rings and personal orna- 
ments of all kinds have been melted and coined into 
money, and with the great increase in volume, there 
is a rapid fall in the value of gold, so that on 
August 16, 1917, the value of the gold dollar had 
shrunk to $1.49, and the value of the Mexican dollar, 
which shrank to 36 cents at the extreme is now 
worth 67 cents, and hi-metalism is again approaching 
by easy stages. 

The gold dollar having lost 137 cents of its 
artificial value, it needs to lose only 49 cents more 
to put it on a par with silver; and again we will 
have an honest standard of values, a thing unknown 
for forty-four years; and also a commercial pros- 
perity unknown for all that time. 

















Beginners’ Luck 
By Wellesley Pain 


Mrs. Arthur Byfield’s left hand moved 
a little nearer to the counter. At that 
moment a man looking at a set of pearl 
studs turned to speak to the shop-walker. 
The shop-walker looked round, and, si- 
multaneously, Mrs. Arthur Byfield’s left 
hand closed over a gold watch on the 


- counter and transferred it to the bag on 


her wrist. 

She sauntered away from the counter 
and so out of the jewelry department. 
‘then she hurried through the store and 
out into the street. 

A bus stood on the corner. She 
climbed to the top and sighed with 
satisfaction when the bus turned the 
corner and she was out of sight of those 
hateful stores. Now that she had stolen 
the watch she loathed it. 

She wished she had not taken it. She 
told herself that she must have been out 
of her mind for a moment. But she 
would put matters right. She would 
send the price of the watch to Dray- 
ford’s. No one would ever know who 
had sent the money. 

Her conscience was comforted for a 
moment. She would go home at once, 
get some money, and go out and buy a 
postal order. Until she had done that 
she would have the unpleasant convic- 
tion that she was a thief. 

A man came to the top of the bus 
and sat down beside her. She turned 
slightly, and looked into the face of 
the man who had apparently been buy- 
ing pearl studs when she had stolen the 
watch. For a second she saw ruin be- 
fore her. She had been caught by one 
of Drayford’s private detectives. 

Her first impulse was to stop the bus, 
get off, and run away; her next reso- 
lution was to stay where she was and 
to look unconcerned; she told herself 
that she could do that. 

“T want to speak to you, privately.” 

The man sitting next to her was whis- 
pering, but she would not turn her head 
at once. The voice was not unpleasant. 
She waited, and in a few seconds heard 
it again. 

“Wouldn’t it be better for us to talk 
elsewhere ?” 

She shivered a little and stared over 
the side of the bus. She tried to think 
quickly of the best thing to do, and 
suddenly the whole thing seemed quite 
easy. She must be indignant with this 
stranger for daring to speak to her. 

The man spoke again, urging her to 
get off the bus with him. 

Her resolution tottered—fell. She 
turned her head and, with half-closed 
eyes, looked at Drayford’s detective 
and tried to read his character from his 
appearance. His eyes were kind. He 
seemed to be a decent sort of man; per- 
haps he would listen to an appeal from 
her. She would tell him she had acted 
on a sudden impulse, as, indeed, she had. 
He would see that she was not accus- 
tomed to steal things from shops. 

“Won’t you come along?” There was 
just a suggestion of a command in his 
words. 

“You’re mistaken,” she murmured. 
“You—you are probably mistaking me 
for—for my cousin.” 

“Pardon me, but I’m not.” 

“Well, I don’t know vou and have no 
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Listening to the 
New September Records 


will prove an interesting 

selections this month that you'll have no trouble in choosing the kind 

of music you like best. 
Come in and hear some of the beautifil TICTOR MUSIC 

bring the children along and we'll gladly play their favorites, too. 

If the lack of a VICTROLA deprives you of this 

entertainment amid the comforts of your own home you shouldn't delay 

the purchasing of one another day. 








diversion 


We'll arrange terms to suit your convenience, if you wish. 


Suggs Csndewoorl Jiumey 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


and there are 


splendid 


so many 


‘wholesome’ 
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wish to speak to you. Kindly let me 
alone.” 

The indignation that she had been 
going to assume seemed to fizzle out. 

“I saw you in Drayford’s just now. 
You left in a hurry. So did I. It’s to 
your interest that I should talk to you 
privately.” 

She rose at once. 
down the stairs of the bus, rang the bell 
and handed her on to the road. 

They walked away, and for a few 
Suddenly she 


The man slipped 


minutes neither spoke. 
put her hand on the man’s arm. 

“T’ve never done such a thing before,” 
she whimpered. “Can’t—can’t we settle 
this now?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Tf you'll just let me go home and 
eet some money I'll pay for the—the 
watch—and any other expenses there 
may be—anything you like, in fact. Let 
me off, please—just this time.” 

She hoped that that did not sound too 
much like a bribe. 

“It’s all very well to say you’ve never 
done such a thing before,” growled the 
man, “but you know you—” 
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IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


Special Department 








“T haven’t! I swear I haven't!” 

“Then all I can say is that you did 
it jolly well for a beginner. You must 
have had expert coaching. 

“On my word of honor—no!” 

“Then give me—your promise that 
you'll never do this sort of thing again.” 

“Of course, of course I promise. How 
good you are. What can I do to show 
you that—” 

“Keep your promise; that’s all.” 

“You may trust me to do that. And 
the watch; you will take it back to—?” 

“No, thanks,” said the man with a 
smile. “I should advise you to pack it 
up nicely and return it to Drayford’s 
yourself—by post, of course. You see,” 
he added, “there has been a little mis- 
understanding. When I saw you take 
the watch I thought you were an old 
hand at the game; you did it so beau- 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


for Cleaning and Repairing 
Cleanest and Best Work Done inthe City Rugs 


tifully. It occurred to me that we might 
work together; I want a partner. On 
the bus you took me for a private de- 
tective, whereas”—he raised his hat as 
he stepped away from her—“I am, of 
course, only just an ordinary, common, 
despicable shop thief. I can’t reform; 
Remember your promise-- 
Good afternoon.”—lrom 


you can, 
never again. 
Toun Talk, San Irranctsco. 
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Grace—I didn’t accept Walter the first 
time he proposed. 

Gladys—No, dearie; you weren't there 

New York Times. 

she oho oho 

The “Swanky” One—l’m smoking a 
terrible lot of cigars lately. 

The Other (with conviction)—You're 
right, if that’s one of them.—T7i-Bits. 
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Rip in Forest Park 
By Vine McCasland 


You never saw so many happy kids 
in your life as overflowed Forest Park 
on August 30, when all the city play- 
erounds joined in an all-day festival of 
games and dancing. Everybody seemed 
to hop, skip and jump in a spirit of 
frolic that was fairly intoxicating—even 
the weather beamed its broadest smile 
of approval. 

With an eight-year-old on one side 
and a three-year-old on the other, tug- 
ving me along faster and faster like 
Alice with the Red Queen, and firing 
excited questions all the way, it did not 
take long for me to feel as frisky as 
they, and eager for adventure. It was 
Children’s Day with a vengeance, and 
the staid, prim old park was fairly inun- 
dated and overflowing with childhood. 
It did one’s heart good to see the city’s 
“slum” children by the hundreds, bliss- 
fully licking ice cream cones provided 
hy their kind god-papas, the Rotarians, 
and making free with everything, quite 
as though they owned the park and were 
merely allowing their elders and betters 
to intrude for a few hours. Past ponds 
fringed with small boys catching craw- 
tish, we threaded our way through the 
throngs of bobbing heads to the open 
space where the tents were, and passing 
the laughing playground teachers weight- 
ed down with affectionate, clinging little 
arms (yet seeming to enjoy their cap- 
tivity), we made for the Municipal stage 
where all this bubbling childhood was 
going to treat us to its idea of drama 
in the open. Along with thousands like 
ourselves, the children’s guests, we wait- 
ed cheerfully for two hours under a 
flaming August sun, for the great adven- 
ture. Promptly at four o’clock (the hour 
scheduled) the performance began, and 
by that time the audience had taken on 
the appearance of a multi-colored mat, 
as I looked back upon it from our hard- 
won post of vantage in the front row. 
Excitement must have been ever more 
intense behind the scenes, where nearly 
a thousand people, nine hundred of them 
children, were being costumed—or cos- 
tuming themselves, for these children of 
the people are independently self-reliant 
—no pampered mamma’s darlings in this 
performance ! 


As Poepping’s band began to poep, the 
good-natured audience was at a_ high 
pitch of expectation—which expectation 
was amply fulfilled. Mr. Rodowe Abekin 
(such a charming young man) was 
everywhere at once, with a huge mega- 
phone and a boy’s delighted grin, mar- 
shalling his youthful army. The heavy 
responsibility of the stage management 
was his, but it all seemed just fun to 
him. Fun was the keynote of the occa- 
sion—everyone seemed to enjoy what he 
was doing. One hardly realized until it 
was all over what a colossal undertak- 
ing it was, everyone was taking it so as 
a lark. Even the park officers, who 
were there to keep order and see to the 
seating of the crowd, smiled as_ they 
mopped their damp brows. Park Com- 
missioner Cunliff was present with a 
smile-that-won’t-come-off—it was his 
tca-party, too. It was a festival of fun. 

The stage pictures of “Rip Van 
Winkle” arranged by Mr. Abekin were 





full of life and color. The play, a pan 
tomime, opened with a gay crowd of 
quaintly-garbed villagers—a stern Puri- 
tan family, the toddling son dressed like 
his- solemn father in cape and_high- 
crowned hat; gossiping wives gathered in 
groups with their babies on their arms, 
and children pulling at their aprons; 
British powdered wigs; 
Nicholas Vedder with a marvelous old 
Dutch pipe a yard tong; and weaving in 
and out of this ever-moving crowd, chil- 
dren everywhere—children skipping rope, 
children flying kites, children playing 
leap-frog, children in a merry tug-of- 
war; and all this against a background 
of real trees and a summer-blue sky 
overhead. The climax of this scene 
was, of course, the entrance of lovable 
vagabond Rip, trailing his fishing-rod. 
The part was most sympathetically in 
terpreted by Mr. Gustavus Tuckerman, 
with Miss Evelyn Robinson as his shrew- 
ish wife. 


officers in 


Act two was the mountain-fastness of 
Hendrik Hudson and his men, in which 
Rip takes his famous twenty-year nap, 
and dreams of hundreds and hundreds 
of dancing child-fairies (at least, this 
was his dream on Thursday last at the 
Municipal theatre). On they came, si- 
lently skipping, hundreds of barefooted 
little mountain sprites, some in palest 
lavender and grey, others in wine red, 
and baby sprites in daffodil yellow and 
harebell blue. Then followed the four 
seasons—spring sprites with gauze dra- 
peries of the tenderest green, and but- 
tercups wreathed round their dear little 
heads; summer sprites in rose-petal gar- 
ments; then autumn, all girls from the 
colored playgrounds, dressed in leaf- 
brown garments flecked with red and 
purple and green, which harmonized well 
with their brown skins; and finally win- 
ter; little snowflakes with jingling bells. 
The stage was a bewildering mass of 
child-flowers—nine hundred of them— 
truly a triumph of stage management 
and grouping. 


The final scene of Rip’s return to his 
home, an old man, was perhaps the 
loveliest, with old Rip relating his dream, 
as a silent procession of dream-children 
danced by. Children, children, children 
flitted across the stage, two at a time, 
on and on, nine hundred of them, and 
every little child an individual, not a 
mechanical toy. It was a triumphant 
finale to this symphonic poem of child- 
hood. 


Mr. Abekin was assisted in the stag- 
ing by Miss Viola Goeke and Miss Viola 
Kilgen. The costuming of the entire 
thousand participants was all in the 
hands of Miss Laura Obert, and she 
achieved miracles with a mere 2,500 
yards of cheesecloth and ‘Diamond dyes. 
Miss Obert colored every yard of these 
multi-colored costumes herself and then 
directed the children in the making of 
their little Greek tunics, and the result 
was bewilderingly lovely. 


To Miss Agnes Cady, director of danc- 
ing in the Municipal playgrounds goes 
all credit for the delightful dances, and 
the graceful ease and joyousness of the 
child-dancers. Miss Cady, by sheer charm 
of personality, succeeded in enticing nine 
hundred children of the city’s congested 
districts to follow her as the children 
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did the Pied Piper of Hamlin, and in 
odd half-hours during six weeks she 
taught them these complicated steps that 
no ordinary dancing teacher would dare 
to try with children. When one knows 
that attendance at these playgrounds 
dance-hours is entirely voluntary on the 
part of the children, one begins to realize 
the subtle influence and force of Miss 
Cady’s charming personality—if the chil- 
dren did not love their dancing teacher, 
there could be no pantomime at the end 
cf the summer. There is a frank spirit 
of fun and light-hearted playfulness in 
Agnes Cady that the children respond 
to in the most whole-hearted way. They 
are playing, not working, and bit by bit 
they imbibe, along with their fun, a 
sense of beauty and grace that will never 
leave them, and will be passed on, in 
time, to their children’s children. This 
is the real significance of the Municipal 
playgrounds dancing class, it seems to 
me. 


The performance of “Rip Van 
Winkle” went without a hitch, though it 
had had but one full rehearsal (fancy 
nine hundred healthy children to keep 
an eye on). The reason for this smooth 
ness of management is entirely due to 
the perfect rapport between Mr. Abekin 
and his two co-workers, Miss Obert and 
Miss Cady. Here is a youthful, beauty- 
loving, child-understanding, tireless tri- 
umvirate that St. Louis may well con- 
sider herself fortunate to own. They 
are personally beloved of the children, 
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Diamond Engagement Rings 


You can select a Solitaire—as modest or as magnificent 
as suits your taste and purse—from Hess & Culbertson with 
the assurance of quality and correct value for which that 


Engagement Rings, gold mounting, $10 to $200 
Engagement Rings of platinum, $75 to $1000 
Diamond Wedding Rings, $50 and up 








An exquisite Diamond Bar Pin is illus- 
trated above, with large fine white Diamond 
in center and 24 smaller Diamonds, 
in delicate design of platinum................ 
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and should, for many years to come, 
lead and inspire our city’s childhood. 

Here’s to the good health of Rodowe 
Abekin, Laura Obert and Agnes Cady— 
may they live long and prosper! - 


oh oe of 
‘A Film Melody” On Tour 


“A Film Melody of the Red Cross,” 
which scored a distinct success at For- 
est Park Highlands this summer, will 
begin a winter tour, opening at the Col- 
umbia theatre next Monday for a week, 
with Miss Lottie Forbes as the star both 
on the screen and in person. It is a 
war romance by J. D. Wooster Lambert 
and W. V. Brumby, with music by Max 
Gottschalk of the Symphony Orchestra. 


Since her debut at the Highlands, Miss 
Forbes has been undecided whether to 
continue her studies for grand opera un- 
der Davies, a former star, or to accept 
an offer to go in pictures in New York. 
She is very pretty and clever and has a 
big soprano voice. She has compro- 
mised for the present by continuing in 
vaudeville. 


Most of Wooster Lambert’s society 
friends were away when “A Film Mel- 
ody” had its premiere at the Highlands, 
and for this reason the Columbia en- 
gagement is of special interest. Mrs. 
John H. Holliday and others prominent 
socially who appear in the picture in inci- 
dental scenes have not yet seen it. They 
are shown as Red Cross aides. Hos- 
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pital Unit’ 2] which is now in France 
also is screened along with an appealing 
dramatic story designed to impress Red 
Cross propaganda. 

Pictorially and in dramatic action the 
Lambert-Brumby work stacks up with 
the best of the California motion picture 
product, and Miss Forbes, by stepping 
from the screen at intervals and sing- 
ing, gives the production a rare novelty. 
Success is predicted for the work all 
over the Western Vaudeville Circuit. 
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Letters From the People 


Professor Heller’s Americanism 


Last week the Mirror had the honor 
of printing the reply of Professor Leo 
Loeb, of the Washington University De- 
partment of Comparative Pathology, to 
an inquiry as to his attitude as an Ameri- 
can of German birth towards the United 
States’ participation in the war against 
the Teutonic powers. This week the 
Mirror is favored with the reply of an- 
other member of the Washington Uni- 
versity faculty—Professor Otto Heller—- 
to the same circular which called forth 
Prof. Loeb’s patriotic response. Pro- 
fessor Heller’s letter follows: 

Washington University, 
St. Louis, Sept. 3, 1917. 
The Chronicle, 507 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Gentlemen :—Your circular note dated 
August 15 has just been received. You 
have elected a peculiar and not exactly 
ingratiating method of soliciting con- 
tributions to your periodical. Notwith- 
standing this fact, I accede to your re- 
quest, lest by declining or ignoring your 
invitation I incur the sblundering and 
unjust inference with which in your 
communication I am threatened. 

I find myself thoroughly in accord 
with the policies voiced and represented 
by our chief executive. It is my deep 
conviction that President Wilson’s atti- 
tude and actions throughout the Great 
War have reflected in shining manner a 
singularly happy and inspiring blending 
of national and international ideals. As 
for the entrance of the United States 
into the war, we have the published ad- 
mission of the dismissed German Am- 
bassador that “there was nothing else 
left for the President to do.” 

Persons of German birth in this coun- 
try, like any other citizens of the twen- 
tieth century, are free to square them- 
selves with the existing situation in one 
of two ways, unless indeed they are big 
enough and broad enough to follow the 
example of our illustrious leader and 
envisage at one and the same time both 
ways, the national and the international. 

If they endeavor to formulate their 
judgment of right and wrong in the se- 
rene altitude of cosmopolitan aloofness, 
they may be trusted not to let the cold 
dry light of reason be darkened in them 
by any surviving sentimental velleities ; 
so they will reasonably conclude that in 
doing their utmost by our common coun- 
try they are hastening the inevitable vic- 
tory of Right over Wrong. If, on the 
other hand, their conscience is more 
sensitive to the quickening spur of pa- 
then they are even more in- 
committed to unswerving de- 


triotism, 
exorably 


votion to a country to which they pledged 
their allegiance by oath while at the 
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expressly abjured 


fidelity to 


same time they any 


obligation of the land of 
their origin. 
As for my personal sentiments, sinc 


you are determined to drag them into 
publicity—they are thoroughly Wilson 
ian, which to me means unqualitied!y 

American. 
Orro 
Professor of 
Modern European 
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Wynne, Ark., Aug. 29, 1917, 
Reedy’s Mirror, St. Louts: 
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HELLER, 
Germanics and of 
Literature, 
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My magazine 
were $24. 
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Camouflage 
By Harry B. Kennon 


“Sayt 

Says Bill Rogers 
Sudden, 

“What's this camouflage 
The papers 

Is raisin’ such hell about?” 
We was feedin’ our faces, 
Bill and me, 


At the Auto Rest Inn, 
Goshen, 
Where what's served down-to-date 


Shows on the check; 

And the eat bill o’ ladin’ 
Said: 

“Yankee fried Irish potatoes,” 
And Bill and me 

Eoth ordered Yankee fried. 
Pill travels 

For neckties and suspenders, 
\nd he’s a good scout, 

If he does push 

A tin Lizzie 

Thirteen months in the year 
Peddlin Furnishin’s” 
For blame small pay. 


“Gents’ 


Well, the Auto Rester, 

That serves the grub, 

Flung down the mulatto spuds 
Sizzilin’ with heat and cottolene, 
And Bill knifed some to his mug, 
And says he: 

“They're just old German fried 
And damned good at that!” 

And says I: 

“Hush, Bill, hush! 

That’s treason !” 

And says Bill: 

“T’ll bite.” 


“They ain’t Yankee, Bill, 
Or Irish or German,” 
Says I, solemn and 
Patriotic, 

“They're camouflage.” 


And Bill says, 
Says he: 
“Hell! 


I’m on.” 
oe ote fe 


She—And if you should lose 
wife, will you marry me? 


He—My only regret is that I have but 


your 


one wife to lose for you!—Town Topics, 





Furs Are Much Lower Now 


BIT of good news for those who did not share in 


the August Sale. 


We have decided to leave the 


August Sale tickets on the pieces and garments that 
are left from the Sale—and you get the benefit. 


There are separate Fur Scarfs, Muffs and 
Sets of fox, mole, skunk, Hudson seal, marten 
and Hudson Bay sable. 


In Fur coats there are Hudson seal, natural 
muskrat, Persian lamb, caracul, mole, Nutria 


and marmot. 


(Vhird Floor) 
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The War and Labor 
With few exceptions state legislatures 
have maintained or strengthened labor 
laws since this country’s entrance into 
the war, on the theory that higher stand- 
ards meant productive efficiency in the 
long run and that the relaxing of labor 
laws under the plea of war necessity 
might be unsound economics, according 
tc a summary of the labor laws enacted 
so far this year in forty-four states, pre- 
pared by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. Dr. John B. An- 
drews, secretary of the association, thus 
presents the record: 

“Upon the entrance of the United 
States into the great world war, legal 
protections for workers were threat- 
ened by an ill-advised rush for results. 
Put the nation-wide 
which leading civic and labor organiza- 
tions joined forces, to maintain exist- 
ing standards in the interest both of 
maximum production and of human 
conservation, resulted in notable success. 
I fforts to set aside labor’s hard-won 
standards on the mistaken plea of war 
necessity have been almost completely 


campaign, in 


checked.” 

Hours of labor for the 
port shows, have been reduced in many 
Nevada and Montana established 


women, re- 
states. 
the eight-hour day for women in many 
occupations. Ohio reduced their maxi- 
mum daily hours from ten to nine. Con- 
necticut set a maximum of fifty-eight 
week in employments. 


hours a many 
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my 


Delaware and Ohio restricted employ- 
ment of women to six days in seven 
New 


to women employed in restaurants. The 


York extended the six-day week 


only example the other way was Wyom- 
ing, which extended the maximum hours 
of work for women from fifty-six to 
New 
however, excepted women 
work for the 
from the application of the maximum 
hour law and Oregon and California ex- 


sixty hours a week. Hampshire, 
engaged in 


munitions government 


cluded from the classes of women under 
the eight-hour 
the preparation of fruit, vegetables, and 
fish. 


law those engaged in 


Arizona established a minimum wage 
of $10 a week for women employed in 
Illinois and North 
commissions to in 


stores and factories. 
Dakota 
vestigate wages and working conditions 
Wyoming, for 


established 


of women in industry. 
the first time, established a commissioner 
to enforce labor laws. Utah and Penn- 
sylvania gave their Industrial Commis- 
the make 
Better factory 


sions power to regulations 
having the force of law. 
inspection laws were established in Penn- 
Public 
ployment bureaus were authorized in 
South Dakota New Hampshire, 
while Oregon established a commission 
to see that work and fair wages should 
On the other 


svlvania and New Jersey. em- 


and 


be found for all workers. 
side Dr, Andrews said: 
“Mistaken zeal at the entrance of the 
United States into the war led to the in- 
troduction of bills in some legislatures 
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designed to break down labor standards. 
In addition to -laws of this type, Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire gave their 
governors power to suspend labor regu- 
lations on request of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. Vermont also authorized 
similar action by the Commissioner of 
Industries, with the consent of the gov- 
ernor, and Massachusetts established a 
board of five members to grant suspen- 
sions in individual cases, after hearings. 


“Eleven states strengthened their child 
labor laws, mainly by raising age limits, 
extending existing restrictions to new 
employments, or shortening hours. Texas 
passed a new general statute setting a 
fifteen-year minimum age for factories, 
and Vermont provided for regulations 
in conformity with those of the Federal 
Child Labor act, which went into effect 
September 1 with an appropriation of 
$150,000 for its enforcement. Kansas 
and New Hampshire legislated on fac- 
tory safeguards, Texas on fire escapes, 
New Jersey on scaffolds, Montana on 
electrical apparatus, Delaware on sani- 
tary equipment, and West Virginia on 
mines, all following the modern tendency 
tc lay down in the law merely general 
requirements, leaving to the labor com- 
missioner, fire marshal, board of health, 
or other administrative official the duty 
of issuing specific regulations. 


“New Jersey forbade the manufac- 
ture of articles of food or children’s 
wear in tenements. Workmen’s com- 
pensation laws were enacted in Dela- 
ware, Idaho, New Mexico, South Da- 
kota, and Utah, making forty states and 
territories which now have such laws, 
in addition to the federal government’s 
compensation law, for its own half-mil- 
lion civilian employes. Compensation in 
the new acts is 50 or 55 per cent of 
wages, but is increased by half in New 
Mexico if the injury resulted from the 
employer’s failure to provide safety de- 
vices required by law. In more than 
twenty additional states existing acts 
were amended, the changes being marked 
hy a tendency to extend the scope, short- 
en the waiting period, and increase pro- 
vision for medical care. Insurance for 
seamen in American vessels was author- 
ized under the Federal Bureau of War 
Risk.” 


ror 


Coming Shows 


Donald Brian, making his debut into 
vaudeville, is the headliner for the sec- 
ond week of the New Orpheum, Ninth 
and St. Charles streets, St. Louis’ half- 
million dollar theatre. Brian will be 
seen in a dramatic sketch, “Somewhere 
in France,” in which he doesn’t do a 
single dancing step. He will be sup- 
ported by John Sainpolis and Roy Fair- 
child. The sketch is by Robert Mears 
Mackay and is called “an incident of 
near yesterday.” 


The Alexander Kids, two cute and 
captivating children, will give songs and 
monologue. Willie Weston, one of the 
foremost singers of character songs: 
Margaret Young, descriptive singer of 
character songs; McMahon, Diamond & 
Chaplow in “The Rag Doll;” Ray G. 
Huling’s “The Clown Seal,” a comedian 
from the sea; Felix Bernard & Eddic 
Janis in a musical highball and the Four 
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Unusual values here, 


and many draped styles. 


Sizes 14 to 20. 





Inexpensive—attractive in 
for all practical occasions. 


Merchandise 


made, smartly fashioned and moderately priced. 
not be overlooked by the girl or woman who desires an ample assortment to choose from. 


Coats—$24. 75 


First, the new Scarf Coat—very new, 
very smart. Secondly, the graceful flar- 
ing models, with wide belts and high 
waist lines. Thirdly the plainer models 
Many varia- 
tions of all of these—in the season’s 
best weaves and colors. Sizes 14 to 20. 


Other New Coats from $15.00 to $160 


Suits—$29. 75 


Novelty Nor- 
folks, high waist models, pleated effects, 
All the good 
weaves are represented—serges, 
cloths, velours, gabardines, and such—in 
an ample variety of the wanted colors. 


Other New Suits from $19.75 to $49.75 


Dresses— $19.75 


appearance-—suitable 

Serges, satins, taffetas 
and Georgette combinations—ALL NEW. 
Others from $12.75 to $69.75 


Largest Distributors of 
at Retail 
in Missouri or the West, 
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| The Misses’ Shop Introduces 
New Coats, New Suits, New Frocks 


And the introduction will be welcomed particularly by all who seek something that is wel! 
The larger variety is another point that will 
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ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 





New Skirts, $3.98 to $7.50 


A separate section devoted exclusively to separate 


Skirts for misses and small women. 
and taffetas—the newest. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full 
Books for $2 in Cash or $2.50 in Merchandise 
—Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 
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Jansleys, Europe’s foremost Risley 
equilibrists, complete the bill. 

The present show, featuring Nan Hal- 
perin in character songs and Emily Ann 
Wellman in a dramatic sketch, will be 
shown until Monday matinee.  Pro- 
grammes at the Orpheum change Mon- 
day. Shows are given twice daily, at 
2:15 and 8:15. 
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“The Little Girl That God Forgot,” 
by Edward E. Rose, the most prolific 
writer for the popular-priced stage, he- 
ing the author of a score or more suc- 
cessful plays, including “Little Lost Sis- 
ter,” “The Rosary,” “David Harum” 
and “While the City Sleeps,” will be 
the attraction at the American the week 
beginning Sunday matinee. “The Little 
Girl That God Forgot” is not a white 
slave play. Its women are virtuous and 
virtuous they remain. The principal 
character, Nancy Rarlow, who thought 
that God had forgotten her because she 
vas poor, is one of the most fascinating 
characters that Mr. Rose has ever placed 
upon the stage. It is full of thrills and 
laughs. One of the scenes is laid in a 
tenement district in which a settlement 
house modeled on Jane Addams’ Hull 
House in Chicago, has been built. John 
J. Bernero the producer, has provided 


the play with a fine scenic equipment 
and a fine cast, including Millie Boland, 
a young actress who is already an estab- 
lished favorite in the popular-priced the- 
aters. 

% 

The management of the Shubert- 
Garrick theatre have extended the en- 
gagement of “Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
the William Fox picture spectacle beau- 
tiful now showing at that theatre, and 
the film will enter on the second and 
last week of its stay with a matinee on 
Sunday next, showing twice daily there- 
after. 

Never in the history of theatricals 
have there been such divisions in the 
make-up of audiences as witnessed at 
this gorgeous photo-play of the fairy 
story “Jack and the Beanstalk.” At the 
matinee performances the attendance 
consists of eighty per cent children, while 
the attendance in the evening is made 
up of ninety per cent adults, which goes 
to prove that it is the young folks’ 
drama and the grown-ups’ comedy. 


“ 


The topline feature of the vaudeville 
bill at the Grand Opera House for the 
week starting Monday will be the Black 
and White Review, featuring La Chesta, 
the girl on her toes, with an all-star cast 


including Danny Ely, Joseph Warden 
and Ray Call. Another big attraction 
will be Lew Welch, late star of “Potash 
and Perlmutter,” and his company, pre- 
senting “The Prodigal Father,” by Jo- 
seph L. Browning. Others on the pro- 
gramme are Carl Rossini, a famous 
magician and illusionist; Zeno and Man- 
del, “At the Beehive;” Harry Rose, a 
singing comedian; Valentine and Bell, 
“The Furniture Removers ;” Morgan and 
Stuart, “A Jitney Banquet ;” Flynn and 
McLaughlin, the musical comedy favor- 
ites, in new songs and dances; Billy 
Broad, “The Wandering Minstrel;” the 
latest Keystone comedies and the Uni- 
versal animated weekly. 
te 


” 


There will be a big time at the Gay- 
ety theatre next week commencing with 
Sunday matinee, with the ‘“Hip-Hip- 
Hooray Girls” direct from an all-summer 
Broadway engagement with the New 
York cast and all of the scenic features. 
Local patrons will remember the big 
swimming scene in which a bevy of 
sprightly nymphs in picturesque bathing 
suits give a marvelous exhibition of trick 
and high diving and other aquatic stunts. 
sen Pierce handles the comedy leads, 
while Helen Vreeland, the prima donna, 
is one of the main features of the 
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show. The cast includes Will Weston, 
Ed C. Jordan, Perrin Somers, Ethel Ray, 
Tillie Storke, Marie Bates and a big 
chorus of picked singers and dancers. 
The two acts, both by Junie McCree, 
are entitled “Frolics in the Air’ and 
“The Explorers.” There are a marimba 
band of native Guatemalan players and 
a number of clever vaudeville special- 
ties. On Thursday night there will be 
a-contest for men amateur divers, while 
on Friday local young ladies will com- 
pete for handsome silver championship 
cups in the big tank used by the Six 
Diving Belles. rn 

“A bevy of beauty” are the words 
the press agent used to describe “The 
Jolly Girls,” who come to the Standard 
next week. The chorus is a big one 
and will serve to keep up the reputation 
of the “Home of Folly” in that re- 
spect. Al Martin, Lew White, Will 
Davis, Walter Austin, Meyer Gordon, 
Ralph Troise and Misses Irene Shan- 
non, Lottie Lee and Caroline Ross are 
with the show. A special feature is 
the Imperial Quartette. 
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The New Airplanes 


During the first two years of the war, 
people interested in the development of 
air craft for peaceful uses were disap- 
pointed by the absence of any progress 
toward a serviceable type. Airplanes 
grew smaller instead of larger. Load 
carrying capacity was wholly subordi- 
nated to speed in ascending and readiness 
in handling. The scout and the fighting 
plane, carrying only one man and a 
machine gun, were the machines most 
generally used, and every possible in- 
genuity was exercised to perfect their 
type and multiply their numbers. Even 
the earlier bombing expeditions, like 
those to Friedrichshafen and _ Essen, 
were undertaken by these light ma- 
chines carrying a single man. Russia, it 
is true, had her huge Sikorsky machines, 
but they cut very little figure in actual 
service. 

The Zeppelins, which just before the 
war seemed capable of use and develop- 
ment as passenger craft, sustained a 
fatal shock in actual service. Their in- 
ventor had always been indifferent to 
any possible commercial use they might 
serve. For him they were only great 
aerial engines of war wherewith to 
“strafe” England. But they proved cum- 
bersome, costly and fragile. Instead of 
developing under war’s tests and needs 
they deteriorated. The last one built 
was no better than the first to enter the 
war. Their factory has been closed and 
there is no reason to believe that the 
passenger service which was fairly 
launched before the war will ever be 
renewed. 

In late months, however, there has 
been a tendency to increase the~size 
and carrying capacity of military air- 
planes. It is evident that if these are 
ever to be of use in peaceful trans- 
portation there must be a material in- 
crease in size, in carrying capacity and 
in cruising radius. Nine out of ten of 
the present types are serviceable in war 
and sport, but for nothing else. 

Great Britain has just sent to the 
United States plans for biplanes ca- 
‘fpable of carrying nineteen men, with 
600 horse-power engines and a weight 
of guns and ammunition exceeding three 
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tons. Aircraft of this character are 
already building in England and the fac 
tories of the United States are to sup- 
plement their efforts and to increase the 
fleet of heavy fighters. 

The new Caproni machines which Italy 
is building for the arduous aerial cam- 
paign in the Dolomites and about Trieste 
will easily survive the war and become 
serviceable in peace. An airship that 
will carry twenty-five men, together with 
guns, bombs and ammunition, amounting 
in all to five tons; which is capable of 
a speed of 157 miles an hour and a 
fiight of 1,000 miles without stop for 
fuel, and which, too, may be further 
increased in size and power, offers nota- 
ble possibilities for service in times of 
peace. 

Between New York and Washington, 
Buffalo and Boston and_ intervening 
cities regular scheduled flights of ma- 
chines of this character could be held 
even hourly. Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis are all within their zone. The 
railroad time of passage would be cut 
im half, the railroad fares need not be 
exceeded and the increasing use of safety 
appliances and perfection of construc- 
tion would enable them at least to main- 
tain the railroad ratio of safety. 

The new activity in the construction 
of huge airplanes not only offer prom- 
ise of effective action in war but sug- 
gests that when peace comes man will 
make the air his highway on peaceful 
errands.—New York Sun. 
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American Poetry 


“American poetry may be said to have 
begun in 1817 with the September num- 
ber of the North American Review, 
which contained ‘Thanatopsis’ and the 
‘Inscription for the Entrance of a 
Wood.’” 

If that is so, American poetry has 
rounded out its first century. The bold 
statement, occurring in a_ biographical 
sketch of William Cullen Bryant, slash- 
es the Gordian knot of chronology to 
loose a mighty fact; the lines written 
by a dreamy youth of seventeen were 
the first printed in America’ which 
breathed Miltonian grandeur, having 
vastness of thought as well as beauty 
of expression. 

Dr. Bryant named his young son after 
a medicaal man of eminence, William 
Cullen. The prodigious size of the boy’s 
head gave the father great concern. To 
reduce it he had two of his medical 
students take the lad and immerse him 
each morning in a‘spring. The doctor 
seems to have been satisfied with the 
result. It is difficult to see how the 
process could have shrunk the youthful 
skull. But maybe the clear, cold water 
imparted some of its crystalline quality 
to the intellect within. A pity that some 
othér poets have not so cooled their 
fervent brows! 

It was an age of plain living and high 
thinking without the liberal-mindedness. 
the tolerance, the humor we later de- 
veloped. A touch of priggishness flavors 
the anecdote which tells how Dr. Bryant 
found the manuscript of “Thanatopsis” 
after his son had left the home in Cum- 
mington, Mass., to study law. “Here are 
some lines that our Cullen has been 
writing,” he told a lady. She read them, 
and “raising her eyes to the face of Dr. 
Bryant, burst into tears—a tribute to the 
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genius of his son in which he was not 
ashamed to join.” These bleak New 
Englanders! 

The “Vision of Death” was not pub- 
lished until six years after it was writ- 
ten. Richard Henry Dana, receiving the 
poem as editor of the North American 
Review, would not believe his senses. 
His associates seem to have concurred 
in an opinion that the author of any- 
thing so excellent could not be an 
American. Someone told Dana that the 
writer was a member of the Massachu- 
setts senate. He journeyed from Cam- 
bridge to Boston and inquired at the 
state house for Senator Bryant. “A 
tall, middle-aged man, with a business- 
like look, was pointed out to him.” This 
was probably Dr. Bryant, who was a 
senator. It was most certainly not the 
author of “Thanatopsis.” Dana didn’t 
even bother to seek an introduction. 

Six months after “Thanatopsis” the 
same magazine printed “To a Water- 
fowl,” written some years earlier, when 
Bryant was 19. There was no doubt 
then that America had a true poet at 
last. 

She had had none before, only single 
poems such as “The Culprit Fay” and 
popular pieces like “Hail, Columbia.” 
Some of our “old favorites” were being 


written or were soon to be written by 
Bryant’s contemporaries. A young clerk 
in Mr. Astor’s office had not yet penned 
the lines on Marco Bozzaris for school- 
boys to declaim. “The Old Oaken 
Bucket” was freshly current. “Home, 
Sweet Home” and “A Visit From St. 
Nicholas” were to see the light shortly. 
But except for Washington Irving we 
had no author of distinction. And 
Irving’s work lay nearly all before him. 
The narrative of Diedrich Knickerbocker 
alone stood to his credit; “The Sketch- 
book” did not appear until 1819-20. In 
1817 Emerson had just entered Har- 
vard, Longfellow and Whittier were 
boys of ten, Poe and Holmes were eight- 
year-olds. Lowell and Walt Whitman 
were not born until 1819. Lanier was 
born in 1842. And between Whitman 
poems. We are not forgetting Eugene 
Field and Riley. Still, the intermediate 
singers have been mostly the singers of 
as it was before “Thanatopsis,” less a 
case of poets than a matter of particular 
and Lanier and since Lanier it has been, 
one or two songs. There is “The High 
Tide at Gettysburg,” for instance... Al- 
though Stephen Foster wrote the words 
to his songs, it is as the composer of 
them that he will live forever. 


Poe, Longfellow, Whittier, Whitman 
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and Lanier were poets first, last and all 
Bryant became a journalist. 
was a thinker with an outlet 


the time. 
[Emerson 
in rhyme, Holmes was a witness that 
life is worth living. Longfellow will 
ever be the poet for the millions. His 
name was mentioned favorably by a 
grim old bos’n on a Liverpool ship less 


than ten years ago. The bos’n was 
praising British poets. He named Long- 
fellow as one. The second mate sus- 


tained the contention. They were two 
astonished sailors when the cabin ency- 
clopedia convinced them that Longfel- 
low was American born. The incident 
put a red seal on the poet's universality 
in the mind of the American with whom 
they had been talking. 


To-day, despite Dr. Van Dyke and 
such graceful and occasionally inspired 
writers as Bliss Carman (Canadian 
born) and Clinton Scollard, such inter- 
esting experimenters as Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters and Amy Lowell, we are without a 
laureate. Judging by British experience 
it might be well for congress to establish 
the post of American laureate, for it 
seems as if the bestowal of an official 
wreath upon some singer who doubtfully 
merits the honor were a stimulus to the 
production of poems of the tirst rank by 
his neglected fellows. It is possible 
that the second century of our poetic 
history will feel and respond to the 
ennobling forces of the struggle we are 
just entering upon; the severest, pos- 
sibly, we have undertaken thus far. In 
July, 1898, Richard Hovey was moved 
to write his lines on “Unmanifest Des- 
tiny,” lines of which the real application 
may not have begun until now, nearly 
twenty years later: 


“To what new fates, my country, far 
And unforeseen of friend, 

Beneath what unexpected star, 
Compelled to what unchosen end, 


foe or 


“Across the sea that knows no beach 
The Admiral of Nations guides 

Thy blind obedient keels to reach 
The harbor where thy future rides! 


“IT do not know beneath what sky 
Nor on what seas shall be thy fate; 
I only know it shall be high, 
I only know it shall be great.” 
There will be consecrated deeds, and 
censecrated talents will be needed to 
sing them.—From the New York Sun, 
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War Economy 


Two Tommies were strolling idly 
along the street when they chanced to 
gaze into an attractive shop window. 
Being soldiers, they both had an eye for 
a pretty girl, and there within the shop 
was a real winner, “Sandy,” whispered 
Mike, “sure she’s just the fairest colleen 
my eyes hiy iver rested on. It’s mysilf 
that'll go in and buy something, an’ per- 
haps she will have a smile for me.” His 
companion came from “ayont the 
Tweed,” as his answer proved. “I'll 
gang wi’ ye,” he-said. “But, hoot, mon, 
ye neednae spend a bawbee. A’ ye hev 
tae dae is tae ask her fur change o’ a 
shillin’.” 
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“Hey, Moike, and phwat do ye t’ink 
of these new sanitary drinkin’ cups?” 
“Sur ». . 1@’ H 
Sure, Pat, and soon we'll have to spit 
on our hands wid an eye-dropper.”—Uni- 
versity of Michigan Gargoyle. 
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A Tno of Stories 


By Alpheus Stewart 

Chekhov has been pronounced an un- 
flinching realist and so one may well 
decide after reading his last book, issued 
by the Macmillans, under the title of 
“The Lady With the Dog.” Withal, we 
may well believe from what we have 
seen of Russia in recent years that 
Chekov’s work faithfully pictures life 
as it is in that great nation. The book 
can scarcely be called a volume of short 
stories. They might be more aptly 
termed sketches which present cross-sec- 
tions of Russian life. They begin in 
the most casual manner and end nearly 
anywhere. There is no final climax. 
Tragedy is an element of nearly all 
these sketches but it is introduced natur- 
ally, just as it comes to us every day 
in real life. Melodrama is all around 
us in life, and if it be touched by an 
artist with vivid colors, we are thus 


invited to recognize it as such: but 
Chekoy scorns such methods, and he 


leaves to the imagination of the reader 
the task of putting in the warm colors 
to make the story glow. The dramatic 
quality is in his work all right, but he 
does not in any way emphasize it and 
most of the sketches have the matter 
of-factness of a newspaper account of 
au event. 


The sketches have the same quality of 


indetermination that seems to be = so 
common in Russian life, evidence of 
which may he seen in the recent po- 


litical and military events in that coun- 
try. Russia is seeking to find itself and 
this fact permeates its literature. This 
is particularly true of Chekov's work. 
Its force and vitality are evident enough, 
but it seems at times to be lost and to 
he seeking a way out. And that it will 
fnally tind that way every student of 
Russian life and literature hopes. 
Almost a third of the book is devoted 
to one sketch. This tells how a revolu- 
tionist takes a position as footman in 
the flat of an official, in order to spy on 
him; how a woman leaves her husband 
and comes to live with the official who 
does not love her; how when she dis- 
covers this she leaves with the revolu- 
tionist, although she is about to become 
a mother. At the time of the child’s 
birth the woman poisons herself, and 
the revolutionist, who is stricken with 
tuberculosis, takes the little girl and re- 
turns to Russia and induces the father 
to care for This the 
luctantly consents to do and so the story 
One of the best sketches, how- 


her. father re 
cnds. 
ever, takes as a theme a man who be- 
comes a mild lunatic and is happy in 
his hallucinations. Then he is cured and 
is miserable, but the hallucinations re- 
turn just before the end and he dies 


happy. 


President Wilson has stated more than 
once that our quarrel is not with the 
German people but with their govern- 
ment, the inference being that the Ger- 
man people have been forced into this 
war by a wicked autocracy. This as- 
sumption is forcibly contradicted in 
“Christine,” by Alice Chomondeley, pub- 
lished by the Macmillans. Christine 
Chomondeley, who is presumably the 
daughter of the author, goes to Ger- 
many to take lessons on the violin, and 
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the volume is composed of letters writ- 
ten by her to her mother from Berlin. 
They range in date from May 28 to Au- 
gust 6, 1914, and give us a clear view 
of the state of the Berlin mind just 
before the outbreak of hostilities. Ac- 
cording to these letters, every Berliner 
was eager for war, seemingly convinced 
that it was the manifest destiny of Ger- 
many to throttle the world and despoil 
it. Unlike the rest of the world, the 
people of Berlin seemed to be aware 
that brewing 
and rejoiced that it was so. The con- 
versation at her boarding-house was fre- 
quently directed at her as an English- 
woman, the effort being to impress her 
with the greatness of Germany as a mili- 
tary power and the superiority of Ger- 
mans over all other people. This last 
note was constantly dwelt upon, rudely 
and crudely, and she concluded from this 
constant assertion, that the Germans 
really doubted the things they asserted 
and manifested their ill-concealed hatred 
toward the English because they really 
envied them. From what she observed 
she decides that the autocracy didn’t have 
to push the German people into this 
war. They were eager for it and the 
responsibility of the autocracy lies fur- 
ther bac in its teachings for a genera- 
tion that war is a fine and noble thing. 


something diabolic was 


She also tells us of the indignities and 
insults put upon her as an English- 
woman during the first days of the war 
and while she was trying to escape to 
Switzerland, 

In Berlin she fell in love with a 
young German lieutenant, who accord- 
ing to this sweetheart of his, does not 
at all share the bloodthirsty views of 
the German people and the government, 
but as he is a Prussian junker, that may 
have been one of the lies to deceive her 
at which Jove laughs. The book cer- 
tainly gives us a most intelligent assess- 
ment of the state of the German mind 
just before the outbreak of war, inas- 
far as it was revealed to this young and 
talented girl and what she saw makes 
anything but a pleasant picture. One 
feels, however, that the letters are some- 
times just a little too illuminating, and 
may have been written in the subsequent 
light and then ante-dated. There is an 
element of fiction evident in the book. 

of 

A simplicity which charms the reader 
is the outstanding feature of Dorothy 
Canfield’s latest story, “Understood 
setsy,” published by Holt & Co. There 
is no plot. It merely relates the ex- 
periences of a little orphan girl who up 


to her tenth year, in a city of the middle ~ 


west, was in charge of a nervous, appre- 
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hensive aunt, who in her determination 
to “do her duty” nursed her like an in- 
fant. She was neither taught to think 
nor to act for herself. Then a change in 
her aunt’s circumstances makes neces- 
sary the transfer of the sickly, nervous 
little girl to the care of other relatives, 
an aged couple with one daughter, who 
lived on a Vermont farm. These are 
simple, natural people who have “a deep, 
unconscious trust in life and the prin- 
ciple of growth.” At first the child is 
terrified that she should naturally be 
expected to wait on herself and “to do 
things,” but to her surprise she soon 
discovers that she can do things for 
herself and is delighted. She gradually 
expands and develops until she becomes 
quite a self-reliant little girl. She may 
eat anything and as much of it as she 
wants and becomes a healthy child. 
The book is a protest against the sys- 
tem of pampering children in their rear- 
ing, but the most interesting part is the 
delightful picture it gives of simple New 
England farm life—of the seemingly 
crude but really fine New England peo- 


ple. They were undemonstrative to a 
degree which at first terrified Betsy, 
always used to being made much of, 
but the author shows us that underneath 
their reserve runs broad and deep a fine 
current of human sentiment. 


Mrs. Canfield is an artist in portray- 
ing the simple life of New England 
people and this book will likely be pro- 
nounced the best she has yet written. 


ee 
Out of It 


Up and down the village street walked 
old Tompkins, dressed all in his Sunday 
best and with a clean collar on. “Hello, 
old fellow!” a friend hailed him. “Aren't 
you working to-day?” “No,” replied the 
old man, proudly. “I’m celebrating my 
golden wedding.” ‘Really? Then.you’ve 
been married fifty years!” “Yes, I have.” 
“Then, where’s Mrs. Tompkins?  Isn’t 
she celebrating, too?” “The present 
Mrs. Tompkins,” the old man coldly re- 
buked the idle questioner, “has nothing 
to do with it.” 


Fiction and Facts 
By Alma Meyer 


Lovers of William J. Locke’s gay 
whimsicality will miss that quality in his 
latest book, “The Red Planet” (John 
Lane, New York) ; in its place is a stern 
realization of the responsibilities of life. 
It is as though the bitterness of war 
had steeled his heart yet left a sense of 
the plain, home pleasures, the sterling 
regard foundationing the familiar social 
amenities. But ‘The Red Planet” will 
delight the quiet, earnest patriot of any 
country. Although as far from the bat- 
tlefield as any inland English town may 
be, the spirit of war has cast its spell 
over all the characters in the scene and 
ennobled them. It is illuminative of 
l.ocke’s sentiments that the only evil 
person in the story is a_ thoroughly 
despicable pacifist, without even one re 
deeming virtue. However Locke's style 
has changed it has not suffered; he re- 
tains all his deft dramatic skill in un- 
folding an interesting romance. 


fe 
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To read “Tales of the Revolution” by 
Michael Artzibashef, published in Eng- 
lish by B. W. Huebsch of New York, 
is to sense the relentless impersonal 
force which impelled the Russians to re- 
volt. They convince that it was not a 
sudden uprising but rather the cumula- 
tive effect of centuries of oppression 
and repression which, after innumer- 
able abortive attempts, seethed into be- 
lated achievement. The longing for a 
measure of freedom, of escape from in- 
tolerable ills, possessed the people in the 
mass and drove the individual against 
his better judgment to hazards which 
his reason acknowledged were hopeless. 
Artzibashef shows too that it was the 
young, particularly the educated, the 
university students, who felt this most 
keenly and were most active. There are 
tive of these stories, each limning a dif- 
ferent phase of Russian social and in- 
tellectual life. There’s no sugar-coating 
on Artzibashef’s confection. 
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There is probably no other popular 
\merican author who writes such ab- 
sorbingly entertaining fiction and at the 
same time points a moral as does Kath- 
leen Norris. She presents her theme, 
develops her argument and demonstrates 
her premise without a syllable of ser- 
monizing, holding fast the interest of 
her reader. In “Martie the Uncon- 
quered” (Doubleday-Page, New York) 
she exposes the folly of parents in allow- 
to grow up un- 
them to 


ing their daughters 
trained and then expecting 
marry well and happily; also the injus- 
tice of keeping woman dependent upon 
father or husband. But although this 
book excels the average novel it does 
not—nor did “Undertow” which pre- 
ceded it—reach the high standard set by 
“The Heart of Rachael.” It may be 
that Mrs. Norris is producing just a 
little too rapidly and in the interest of 
American literature she should be pre- 
vailed upon to do her best. 
?. 
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That superlative iiterary skill should 
be debauched to the creation of anything 
se pitiless as “Summer’—Edith Whar- 
ton’s latest, published by Appleton’s—is 
pitiful. It would he difficult to imagine 








a more unfortunate desolate young girl 
than primitive Charity Royal, the central 
figure, of tragic origin and more tragic 
upbringing. As sketched by Mrs. Whar- 
ton, her fate is equally intolerable and 
i1:escapable; yet the treatment is so un- 
sympathetic that it is only after the 
hook has been laid aside that memory 
evokes compassion. In “Summer” the 
author essays to picture the social decay 
ot rural New England but it is impos- 
sible to conceive that the United States 
harbors a people so degenerate as those 
of North Dormer and environs. ‘Sum- 
mer” is futile, shocking, loathsome. 


Very different from any other book 
produced directly or indirectly because of 
the war is “A Soldier of France to His 
Mother,” being the record of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life of a French 
soldier as jotted down at odd hours in 
letters to his mother. Truly his was a 
gentle and uncomplaining soul. Although 
enduring the most awful hardships of the 
early campaign, Spinoza, Beethoven, the 
heauties of nature, resignation and sub- 
mission to the divine will, are the themes 
of his communications. They breathe 
the deepest love for his mother—in fact 
for all mankind—and show him as _ pe- 
culiarly her instructor and guardian. Not 
half a dozen times does he refer to war's 
horrors, but then in poignantly simple 
terms: He contrasts the “baseness of 
human vileness and the majesty of sur- 
rounding hills.” “You cannot 
imagine, dear mother, what awful things 
man can do to man.... for three days 
my boots have been soaked in my com 
He bemoans only the 
France 


rades’ brains.” 
loss to intellectual and artistic 
but takes consolation in the reflection 
that perhaps “the peasant companion in 
arms to the fallen thinker may be heir 
to the latter’s thoughts.” Accustomed 
to the luxuries of a retined home, it is 
not strange that this young artist should 
say of his own sufferings that they de- 
rived chiefly from association with per- 
sons with whom he was brought into 
contact, although at the same time he 
mentions having had rheumatism for 
three months and we know that for five 
days at a time he has lived in mud. And 
then this courageous soldier was mark- 
ed “disappeared.” The book is a trans- 
lation by Theodore Stanton of “Lettres 
d’un Soldat” published anonymously in 
France; the English edition is published 
by McClurg of Chicago. 
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In the Archives 


The cornerstone laying had been a bril- 
liant success. The weather was fine, the 
speeches eloquent, the music impressive. 
The master of ceremonies was very well 
satisfied with himself, yet with the dis- 
posal of the crowd he became strangely 
excited. Hurriedly he sought the master 
mason. “Is it possible to lift the corner- 
stone again?” he asked. “I am afraid 
not, sir,” said the mason. “Have you 
any particular reason for asking?” “I 
have,” said the master of ceremonies. 
“T’ve left my hat in the receptacle along 
with the records.” 
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Clerk—Where were you born? 
Maiden—Nebraska. 
Clerk—What part? 
Maiden—All of me, of course. 
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Marts and Money 


Wall street 
clutches of fear and depression. 


folks still are in the 
They 
feel bewildered on account of the steady 
liquidation and crumbling values in rep- 
resentative quarters of the market. They 
know that such support as does not ema- 
nate from short sellers is feeble, spas- 
modic, and irresolute. The opinion is 
growing among them that the time of 
reckoning has come for the many months 
of tumultuous buying and inflation, for 
the vulgar, unmoral carnival of “war 
brides” and idiotic gamblers. This mood 
of sober reflection, this searching of 
learts, comes none too soon. It syn- 
chronizes with reports of shrinking sup- 
plies of capital for stock exchange pur- 
poses; rising charges for loans; ultra- 
radical schemes of taxation of excess 
and war prolits; drastic regulation of 
prices of important commodities; in- 
creasing weakness in bond values, and 
violent declines in the quotations for 
Russian bonds and exchange rates. There 
are no reliable signs, as yet, of an ap- 
proaching effective revival in the demand 

Capitalistic 
They look for 
The no- 


for investment account. 
parties are holding back. 

further extensive depreciation. 
tion exists that the truly tempting bar- 
gains should come some time in October 
It is noticeable that the 
unwontedly 


or November. 
depressionistic crews are 
bold. They do not await rallies of sev- 
eral points before renewing operations 
for short account. They feel sure, ap- 
parently, that their tactics are furthered 
hy constant liquidation for prominent 
interests. Shrewd traders sat up and 
raised their eyebrows when Steel com- 
nion broke from 11934 to 116!4 the day 
before the deduction’ of the quarterly 
payment of $4.25. They thought it a 
sinister development. Their astonish- 
ment became still more intense when 
the same barometric stock fell to 109!4 
the following morning, without as much 
as a momentary recovery of the least 
portion of the deducted dividend. Natur- 
ally, it was promptly and confidently 
assumed that the bear crowd continued 
in undisputed control of the whole mar- 
ket. Some circumspect brokers ventured 
the opinion that the market must be 
greatly oversold and ready, for this very 
reason, for a substantial recovery. They 
failed of persuading their customers in- 
to buying, however. “Precedents don’t 
count now,” was the reply. “Most every- 
one who put out a long line, in recent 
weeks, in expectation of a sharp rally 
got stuck, and may remain stuck for two 
or three years. Just look at that mar- 
ket. Who’s doing all that unloading? 
What are the banking interests doing? 
Why don’t they support stocks they are 
interested in, and have been interested in 
for many years? One doesn’t see a line 
about concentrated buying for the J. P. 
Morgan, Kuhn-Loeb, First National, or 
other powerful banking cliques.” Not a 
had argument, this. It sets one to the- 
orizing as to what puissant financial 
coteries may have done during the period 
of fabulous quotations, exultant optim- 
ism, and wonderful dividends. The 
United States Industrial Alcohol Co. 
declared 16 per cent for 1916 and an- 
other 16 per cent for 1917 a little over 
a month ago, when its stock was quoted 
at 168; the current quotation is 123. 


There must have been most judicious, 
most voluminous liquidation, and, per- 
haps, also some excellently planned short 
selling, when the value hovered between 
168 and 17114. The dividend announce- 
ment was, as I pointed out at the time, 
alluringly spiced with the intimation 
that the $16 rate could be maintained 
even after reason has been re-enthroned 
among the European belligerents. It 
was a pretty intermezzo—indeed it was-- 
one of those that might conscientiously 
be included in a revised and much en- 
larged edition of ‘Frenzied Finance.” 
There are hints that the bulk of late 
liquidation was for interests who have 
good reason for believing that an armis- 
tice should come within a few months, 
possibly hy the middle of November. 
Advices from Washington, London, 
Paris, and Rome can hardly be claimed 
to comport with this kind of gossip. 
They are of an intransigeant, defiant 
character. Nor can it be said that peace 
talk is upheld by the ruling prices for 
the bonds of the fighting nations or the 
New York rates for foreign bills of 
exchange. French rentes still are quoted 
at the low price of 62.25 francs. The 
recently established absolute minimum 
was 60. Trading in these securities is 
for cash only. The current price of 
British consols is 56, or about four 
points over the low record of some 
months ago. If peace were really in 
sight, or thought probable in supreme 
political and financial circles, the quota- 
tions for the securities mentioned woul:l 
or should be materially higher than they 
are at this date. Our own liberty bonds, 
also, should be a few points above par; 
they are held at about 99.95. A most 
peculiar, anomalous state of affairs, sure 
enough. Of course, there is a probabil- 
ity—I say probability—that a truce might 
be arranged suddenly. But even in such 
cvent one should think that its impen- 
dency would become bruited about for 
some days at least in financial quarters. 
This reminds me that some four or five 
weeks ago, a report from Berne, Switz- 
erland, stated that eminent financiers, 
representing both belligerent groups, had 
met in that city for the purpose of de- 
vising ways and means to bring the war 
to a close. If my memory serves me 
faithfully, The New Republic 
mented on that piece of news in slightly 
sarcastic, though commendatory words. 
The financiers, we were given to under- 
stand, had voiced fears that a prolonga- 
tion of the struggle must bring revolu- 
tions and anarchy throughout Europe. 
Recurring to the quotations for national 
bonds, I wish to point out, also, that an 
extensive improvement in them would 
appear precluded by enormous amounts 
outstanding. The latter represent one- 
fifth to one-third of the grand totals 
of national wealth in all its forms. 


com- 


Bethlehem Steel shares continue ex- 
tremely weak. The latest severe declines 
were caused by the news that the cor- 
poration had decided to raise fresh 
working capital through issuing 8 per 
cent preferred — stock. Sethlehem 5B 
shares are valued at 105 at this mo- 
ment, against 155% June 14 last. They 
draw 10 per cent per annum. There is 
$44,586,000 worth of them outstanding. 
Owners of them are not entitled to the 
yoting privilege. The proposed issuance 
of & per cent preferred will be in addi- 
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tion to $15,000,000 old 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, which is quoted at 112. 
In pessimistic offices, it is held that the 
dividend on class B stock may be in 
danger of reduction before long, the 
great war contracts notwithstanding. 
The sum total of the latter is placed at 
cver $300,000,000. 


The prices of representative copper 
shares declined three to six points. Sell- 
ing in this department was augmented 
by rumors that the government had de- 
termined to fix the metal’s value at about 
2i cents per pound. The quotation for 
Anaconda went as low as 68, a figure 
about two 
In this case, the break was at- 
tended by talk that the company’s mines 
and smelters might remain idle for sev- 
eral months. Utah Copper, which sold 
at 130 last November, is now worth 
only 93. We are quite safe in conclud- 
ing that the sharp depreciation in copper 


symbolizing minimum for 
years. 


values presages cuts in dividend rates. 
Similar inferences may be drawn from 
the declines in the quotations of other 
metal and industrial values. 

Some leading railroad stocks did not 
decline in serious ways. This can be 
said especially in respect to Atchison 
Baltimore & Ohio, 
Northern, Northern Pacific, and Union 


common, Great 


Pacific. Delaware & Hudson dropped 
below par—a new minimum in twenty 
years. Reading common fell to 8414, 
which compares with 115% a year ago. 
This stock has a par value of $50. 


The market for silver continues 
strong. The ruling quotation is 9034 
cents—a new top level since 1892. Dan- 
iel Guggenheim, of the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., considers it probable 
that the white metal may rise to $1 per 
ounce, and stay there. He believes that 
the quotation may even adyance until it 
reaches a parity with gold. In_ such 
case, the selling price would be $1.29 per 
ounce. Up to the hour of going to 
press, nothing has been given out by W. 
J. Bryan with reference to the boom in 
the silver market. 

Wall street feels deeply interested in 
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Keeps the Teeth White and Healthy 


the exchange rates on Petrograd. The 
current price of rubles is 17% cents. 
The normal is 52. 
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Finance in St. Louis 


It was a dull week on the Fourth 
street exchange. There was a notice- 
ably lessened disposition to take hold 
of speculative issues. This, mostly on 
account of the rather demoralized con- 
dition of the market in Wall street. 
A sagging tendency developed in some 
quarters, but it did not lead to important 
results. Most of the activity was again 
confined to National Candy common, 
five hundred of which 


shares were 


transferred at 34 to 34.50, chiefly at the 
former price. Ten of the 7 per cent 
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preferred brought 101, a figure showing 
a decline of three points from the re- 
cent high level. Certain-teed common 
continued fairly active on a moderately 
lowered plane, that is, at 50 to 50.50. 
One hundred and thirty shares were 
disposed of. Of the 7 per cent second 
preferred, fifteen shares were taken at 
83.50. Sixty-five Consolidated Coal 
brought 56.75 to 57; ten Fulton Iron 


’ Works, common, 50; five of the pre- 


ferred, 102.50; five Missouri Portland 
Cement, 80, and $4,000 United Railways 
There was hardly any stir 
in the banking department. Seven shares 
of Bank of Commerce brought 107.50. 
The financial institutions are preparing 
for the next war loan of the Washington 
government. It is expected to total 
$3,000,000,000. Necessarily, the opinion 
obtains that a further advance in money 
rates must be regarded as_ inevitable, 
especially so in view of the decided stif- 
fening in the loan market down East. 
For first-class time loans the local rates 
now range from 5% to 6 per cent. The 
average for good commercial paper is 
5% per cent. 
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Latest Quotations 


Bid. Asked. 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 117% 120 
Third National Bank....... 239 24014 
Mississippi Valley Trust 288 ........... 
United Railways com...... 5% 6% 
ios ccnsasasgccduosinn 20% 21% 
I oa ain ses cant beanaabecsoubas 59% 60% 
eae ee Reh, CHOM, GBs connceneee 70 
East St. L. & Sub. Bs........ SS. “sae 
Kinloch Telephone 6s....... 102 pe 
Missouri Edison 5Bs............ a Se 
International Shoe com.. J. 
BeICO=CIK COM, .......-.......20 230 250 
ERED ak EE Raptr ee 107 108 
I a tencscccearnacnenm OAD 87% 
Brown Shoe com.........-: pn aeeeae a. 68 
American Bakery 6s........ 99% .... 
ES eee peeiances 49 
eS ae ee ee ee 103 
CIRIIIID oo, ccccaiagenm _aoceseapen 50 
I on caceahenaen 8714 90 
Independent Brew. com.  ........... 47 
National Candy com........ 3156 32 
Wagner Electric ............... 175 185 


Answers to Inquiries 

CoNSTANT READER, Muscatine, la.— 
The 6 per cent stock of the Rock Island 
must be regarded as a semi-investment 
for the present. The dividend is cumu- 
lative up to 5 per cent. There is $25,- 
000,000 outstanding. Of late, Wall street 
has been regaled with rumors that the 
dividend may be cut or passed. They 
are not given credence, though, among 
informed people. The company is safe- 
ly earning the full rates on both classes 
of preferred shares, and something like 
7 per cent on $74,359,000 common. It 
will be advisable for you to continue 
holding your certificate, that is, if you 
are not pressed for cash. The current 
price of 54 indicates a net yield of almost 
cently. On December 31, 1916, it re- 
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li per cent. The decline of 16 points 
since July 27 does not look very se- 
rious, considering that the reorganiza- 
tion was completed only three months 
ago. 

V. B. H., Pontiac, Mich—You need 
not worry over a possible reduction in 
the 8 per cent dividend rate of the 
General Electric Co., that is, not at this 
time. The company still earns a nice 
surplus above the regular yearly divi- 
dend requirements of about $8,125,000. 
It declared an extra 1 per cent only re- 
ported a total surplus of $34,160,000. 
The decline in the stock’s quotation 
since last January was the outcome, in 
the main, of general depressive factors. 
The ruling price is 147. It is not un- 
likely that 125 may be reached before 
long. In such event, the stock would 
well be worth buying for permanent in- 
vestment purposes. The company should 
do a big business for a least five years 
after the ending of the war. It may 
indeed be unprecedented business. The 
stock rallies strongly from spells of 
grave depression. In 1907, the great 
panic year, the price went down to 89%, 
despite the 8 per cent dividend. In a 
comparatively short time it recovered to 
188%. 

SPECULATOR, St. Louis.—In view of the 
high value of silver, the present price 
of Kerr Lake Mining stock—53g—does 
not seem unreasonably high. Holders 
receive 25 cents every three months. 
There is $3,000,000 outstanding; par 
value, $5 a share. An extra payment of 
15 cents was made a week or so ago. 
The existing rate of dividend became 
effective two years ago. For 1916, the 
company reported a surplus of $141,702, 
after dividend disbursements. Some 
years ago the price of the stock was 
up to 11. To people inured to specula- 
tion in mining issues, Kerr Lake should 
appear an attractive purchase under pre- 
vailing conditions. 


Doctor, Nebraska City, Neb.—The 
common stock of the Holly Sugar Co. 
deserves the attention of people willing 
to buy for a long pull. Its intrinsic 
merits are growing. The company is 
gradually retiring its 7 per cent pre- 
ferred, and it is probable, therefore, 
that dividends may be initiated on the 
common some time in 1918. The pres- 
ent value of the common is 58. There’s 
firm demand at every moderate de- 
cline. The figure named shows but an 
inconsiderable depreciation when com- 
pared with the recent top notch. 

SKEPTIC, St. Louis.—Union jag «& 
Paper (new) stock is principally specu- 
lative. The dividend rate of $6 per 
annum is quite insecure, if we consider 
the future rather than the present time 
with its extraordinary industrial con- 
ditions. The price of the stock has 
already declined in an extensive degree 
—$50 since last November. Par value 
is $100. The dividend record of the 
old company was anything but exhilara- 
tive te stockholders. , 
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Misinterpretation 


The well-to-do manufacturer who 


made a hobby of archeological research 
was traveling in Palestine when news 
reached him of an addition to his fam- 
ily. The manufacturer sacrificed achzxo- 


logical to parental joys. Providing him- 
self with some water from the Jordan 
to carry home for the christening, he at 
once set out for Kentucky. On _ the 
morning appointed for the baptismal 
ceremony he arrived at the church ahead 
of the rest of the family in order to 
hand over the precious water to the 
preacher. As he pulled the flask from 
his pocket the minister held up a warn- 
ing hand. ‘Not now, not now,” he said 
softly. “Maybe after church is out.” 
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Making Safe 

Congressman Charles R. Davis of 
Minnesota relates that one afternoon a 
train on a western railroad stopped at 
a small station, when one of the passen- 
gers, in looking over the place, found his 
gaze fixed upon an interesting sign. Hur- 
rying to the side of the conductor, he 
eagerly inquired: “Do you think that I 
will have time to get a soda before the 
“Oh, yes,” answered the 


train starts?’ 
conductor. “But suppose,” suggested the 
thirsty passenger, “that the train should 
go on without me?” “We can easily fix 
that,” promptly replied the conductor. “TI 
will go along and have one with you.” 
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Eddie, who had always attended a 
Baptist Sunday school, was taken on a 
visit to Sunday school at a Methodist 
church. “Mamma, how is this?” he said. 
“{ thought you said this was a Methodist 
Sunday school.” “So it is, my dear.” 
“Well, but, mamma, the lesson was all 
about John the Baptist.” 
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School Teacher (to little boy)—If a 
farmer raised 1,700 bushels of wheat and 
sold it for $1.17 per bushel, what will 


he get? 
Little Boy—Automobile.—M otordom. 
ot ote ote 
7. © 


Availing herself of her ecclesiastical 
privileges, the clergyman’s wife asked 
juestions which, coming from anybody 
else, would have been thought imperti- 
nent. “I presume you carry a memento 
of some kind in that locket you wear?” 
she said. “Yes, ma’am,” said the parish- 


ioner. “It is a lock of my husband's 


hair.” “But your husband is still alive,” | 


the lady exclaimed. “Yes, ma’am, but 
his hair is gone.” 
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Mrs. Wilson wanted to get Mrs. 
Johnson’s cook away from her so badly 
that she actually went to Mrs. Johnson's 
house when she was away and offered 
the cook more money. The next time 
they met at a big dinner, Mrs. John- 
son did not notice her. “Mrs. Johnson, 
you know Mrs. Wilson, do you not?” 
said the lady who sat heiween them. 
“No, I believe not,” said Mrs. Johnson, 
“but I understand that she calls on my 
cook.” 
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Gallantry 


An Irish magistrate, one of the old 
school, was summing up a case in a 
Dublin court. The plainti!f was a hand- 
some woman, and her good-looking 
daughter was one of the witnesses. 
“Gentlemen of the jury,” said his honor, 
“everything in the case seems plain— 
except, of course, Mrs. O’Toole and her 
charming daughter.” 
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SPORTSMAN’S PARK 
BROWNS vs. DETROIT 
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GAME STARTS AT 3:30 
Tickets on sale at Johnson-Enderle- 
Pauley Drug Co., Grand Ave. and Olive 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louts, Mo. 


Barrour, Viviane AND Jorrre by Francis W. 
Halsey. New York: Funk & Wagnalls; $1.90. 


The text of the public speeches of the Eng- 
lish. French, Italian, Belgian and Russian 
commissioners, revealing the aims and the ideas 
of these nations as expressed by their repre- 
sentatives: also a description of the receptions 
given these commissions in the various cities 
of America: and an account of the arrival of 
American ships and soldiers in) England and 
France under Sims and Pershing. 


\cexts by Stuart Maclean. New York: D. 
\ppleton & Co; $1.50. 


What music, love and the tine friendship of 
a man did for a gifted bov of alicn parents. 
A romance of today for those who look for 
sanity and sineerity in art, 


Tue BrRoKEN Gate by Emerson Tlough. New 
York: A\ppletons; $1.50. 


A story of broken social conventions, of a 
woman's determination to put the past behind 
her and to live above the criticism she meets 
everywhere, for the son she adores. Illustrated. 


Cousin Jutta by Grace Hodgson Flandrau. 
New York: Appletons: $1.40, 

\ novel of American family life of the 
middle west and the ambitions of a social 
climber 


\\ Can’r Have Everyruinae by 
Ilughes. New York: Harpers: $1.50. 


Rupert 


The story of a girl who had never had any- 
thing and a man who had always had every- 
thing, of their influence upon cach other, and 
the ultimate reversion of the process. 


Tue Troemen by Will N. 


York: Harpers: $1.40. 


Harben. New 


Loyalty and the struggle of the South during 
civil war times, embodied in) a romancec. 


Frontispieee. 


Pas be by George Matthew Adams. New 


York: Stokes: S5e. 


Short expressions suggesting any man's right 
to what he can get. 


lic Frtenps by Stacy \umonier. New York: 
Century Co., $1.00, 


[he tithe story was originally published in 
the Century magazine and won much praise. 
In this velume are two other stories: “In thi 


Wavy oof Basiness” and “The Packet.” 

Tis Siapowrn Hour by John Erskine. New 
York: Lyric Publ. Co, 75e. 

Poems, 


Woswex War Workers by 
workers, New York: 


S165, 


; representative 
Fhomas Y. Crowell, 


Or the work done by women, formerly don 
by men, as told by the women. Edited by 
Gilbert Stone, with a foreword by Lady Tel- 
licoe. Illustrated. . y* 


_i@B a ru, Wark anp Potrey by Gilbert Murray. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, $1.25. 


\ddresses and essays on the European war. 
meng a record of the mind of a fairly repre 
SCNLALIVE English Liberal, standing just outside 
tie ctrele of official polities. The papers treat 

t faith in which the British government 


ered the war, of the war itself and of ques 
ons of international policy. 


ul 


JAPAN IN Wortp Potitics by WK. K. Kawa- 
kami. New York: B. W. Huebsch, $1.50, 


\ naturalized Japanese writes upon the ques 
Hons vexing his native land and the land of 
us adoption, A book no one interested in “the 
yellow peril” should miss. 


_-\ Son oF THE Mippite Borper by Hamlin 
Garland. New York: MacMillan, $1.60. 


\n autobiography setting forth with much 
intimate detail the daily lives of a typical Amer- 
lean family on the western frontier in’ the 
generation following the civil war. Illustrated 
by Alice Barber Stephens. 


\ Lirtte Journey to tHe Home or Jack 
loxpox by C) V. Mosby. St. Louis; privately 
printed, 


\n appreciation of London and his work don: 
by a triend, 


fur Unitep States Post Orrice by Daniel 
C. Roper, New York: Funk & Wagnalls, $1.50. 
ts past record, present condition and poten 
ation to the new world era, interestingly 
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issued his famous 


public discussion. 


65 West 36th 


post-paid, cne copy of 

















related by an expert who has had exec ptioral 
opportunity for familiarizing himself with its 
workings, Indexed and illustrated. 


Tue Repirtn or Russia by Isaac F. Mar- 


cosson. New York: John Lane; $1.20. 
\ fisrt-hand account of the Russian revo- 
~ ame amen 7 
lution by a brilliant .\merican journalist. Il 


lustrated. 
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Not Playing 

At a colored folks’ party in Mobile 
the youngsters were playing a game 
which consisted of everybody in the 
room making a face, the one making 
the worst face to receive a prize. They 
ali did their level best. The boy acting 
as master of ceremonies went up to one 
of the most diminutive pickaninnies pres- 
ent and said: “Well, Martha Jones, | 
think yo’ has won de prize.” “What yo’ 
talkin’ “bout?” asked Martha. “I ain't 
been a playin’.” 
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Phrenological 
A member of congress, a new man 


and therefore not widely known = in 
Washington, found himself one day in 
the hands of a barber of the proverbially 


talkative sort who was employed in a 





At the outbreak of war in 1793 between the 

new republic of France and Great Britain and | 
Holland, President Washington, 
that the storm might soon reach the United 
States, assembled his cabinet, and soon after 


Proclamation of Neutrality 


This proclamation gave rise to widespread 
In the press and cn the 


Cut out and mail coupon, or when writing, mention Reedy'’s Mirror, 

: NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE FOR 

: St., New York 

Herewith 25c in cash (or stamps), for which send to me, 
A Controversy Between 


Alexander Hamilton (Pacificus) 


Washington’s ‘“‘Proclamation of 


z and 
: James Madison 
: on 
President 
NORROE <oc.0eeccous 
Cs) 
ETC RS SRLS EE TPS SOS PACED 
Coa ene arominutnnnnaeninnions rt emacumemmanaavan 


| | DEMOCRACY | | 


Our historians, emphasizing great deeds, almost invariably forget and fail 
to tell us of the real conflicts, of the great intellectural duels, out of which 
were wrought the very foundations of 


America’s Ideal of Democracy 





Discussion is the fundamental element of Social Progress. 





foreseeing 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
(Signed “Pacificus”’) 


DEMOCRACY 


(Helvidius ) 


Neutrality” 


65 West 36th St. 


Me nt secnenneneaeia TE 
treseeeneencnenns Oe 





Washington hostelry. “You have a large 
head, sir,” observed the barber, as he 
was trimming the locks of the statesman. 
“It is a good thing to have a large 
head, for a large head means a large 
brain, and a large brain is the most use- 
ful thing a man can have, for it nour- 
isles the roots of the hair.” 
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A Poser for the Siby 

The beautiful lady interviewed a for- 
tune-teller on the usual subjects. “Lady,” 
said the clairvoyant, “you will visit for- 
eign lands and the courts of the kings 
and queens. You will conquer all rivals 
and marry the man of your choice. He 
will be tall and dark and aristocratic- 
interrupted the 


. 


looking.” “And young: 


lady. “Yes, and very rich.” The beau- 
titul lady fortune-teller’s 
hands and pressed them hard. “Thank 
“Now tell me one thing 


grasped the 


you,” she said, 
more. How shall I get rid of my 
present husband ?” 
ole ate ofe 
The subject of the Ford one-man sub- 
marines came up at luncheon. Some of 


those present thought the plan would 


platform the question of the correctness of the 
president’s attitude was fiercely debated. The 
most notable discussion of the subject was that 
embodied in a series of controversial articles 
written respectively by 


JAMES MADISON 
(Signed “Helvidius’’) 


Marion Mills Miller, Litt. D. 
(Princeton), has prepared from the 
records this timely and interesting 
controversy—which 
lished in a neatly printed booklet 
with gravures of Hamiltcen and 
Madison. 
$1.00. 
supplied to readers of Reedy’s Mir- 
ror, at Twenty-five Cents, post-paid. 


Non-Partisan League for 








and 


is being pub- 


The publisher’s price is 
A limited number will be 


Democracy 
New York. 














Others scoffed at it 
Finally the matter 
came around to Frank Eastman, one of 


work out all right. 
as absolutely absurd. 


HDetroit’s well-known business men. “Do 
you think they’re feasible, Frank?” he 
was asked. “Why of course not,” he re- 
plied. “How could you get out to crank 
the things 7” 
afe afe of 
The teacher was examining the class 
in physiology. “Mary, you tell us,”’ she 
asked, “what is the function of the 
stomach?” “The function of the stom- 
ach,” the little girl answered, “is to hold 
up the petticoat.” 
ele ote ate 
A kindergarten teacher entering a 
street car saw a gentleman whose face 
seemed familiar and she said, ‘Good 
evening!” He seemed somewhat § sur- 
prised and she soon realized that she had 
Much confused, 


she explained: “When I first saw you | 


spoken to a. stranger. 


thought you were the father of two of 
my children.” 
ofe ofe ate 
When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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The Dorris Four-Passenger Tourist 


THIS IS THE DORRIS ANSWER to the popular demand 
for a car embodying the attractive roadster lines) and 
touring comfort for four passengers. 

AMPLE LEG-ROOM—full width luxurious seats—unusual 
performance—make it a characteristic Dorris creation, 
tvpifving a dozen years of intensive application in the 
development of the perfect car. 


a 


“Built up to a Standard, Not down to a Price.” 


ITS EFFICIENT ENGINE is the Original Dorris Perfected 
Valve-in-Head Motor—six responsive cylinders with abun- 
dance of power; speedy; economical; dependable. lTaultless 
in design and performance. 

THE IMPROVED BODY-WORK is superb. — Fittings and 
trimmings carry the note of real refinement. Accessories 
such as time and test have sanctioned as the best. 


Distinctly a car of class. 


Four- Passenger Four-Door Tourist 
Seven-Passenger Touring Cat 
Five- Passenger Sedan 
Seven-Passenger Limousine 
All the above on the famous Dorris stx-cylinder chassis 


Prices 16 o. b. St. Louts) 


Dorris Motor Car Company 


lractory and Salesrooms: Laclede and Sarah, St. Louis 
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